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News of the Week 


PPXIE prospects of a * settlement” in the coal dispute are 
| better than they have been at any time, if only 
because appallingly bad leadership has now left the men 
face to face with a choice of evils—a choice that must be 
made quickly. The choice is between worse terms than 
were being earnestly pressed on the miners six months ago, 
and a refusal of all terms. Refusal means a collapse of 
the Miners’ Federation—the symbol of the men’s desire 
for a national settlement. The signs are plain to read: 
a third of the total number of miners have already 
returned to work, and within a few days the Nottingham- 
shire miners may sign a complete district agreement that 
would automatically take them out of the Federation. 
When we write these words the Delegate Conference of 

‘Miners’ Federation is on the point of deciding whether 
the Executive of the Federation authority to 
increased hours. It may, of course, pass the 
responsibility of a decision on to the districts (just as the 
Executive passed the responsibility on to the Conference), 
or it may accept the Government’s offer on condition that 
Tribunal be sct up. But then would 


to give 
accept 


a National 


the owners agree to the Tribunal ? 
** cS # * 
The steps which led up to this situation may be 


bri ‘ily deseribed. On Thursday, November 4th, the 


Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation accepted 
the proposal that the General Council of the T.U.C, 
should act as m¢ The delegates did not prescribe 
any particular settlement, but they definitely accepted the 


diators. 


way of peace in preference to the way of war. They 
rejected the idea of intensifying the struggle and 
authorized the Executive of the Federation to find out, 
through the T.U.C. mediators, the best terms that 
could be got for giving a national sanction to district 
agreements. ‘“ Slogans” were banished: the intention 
obviously was to replace rigid formulas with an open 


adaptability. It seemed quite 
had been 
and open negotiations which 
well The 


conduct negotiations 


mind and a reasonable 
clear that the T.I 

to go to the Government 
would comprehend 
mediators were not, 
themselves, but it was generally understood that they 


mediators authorized 


hours as as wages. 


indeed, to 


were put in a position to commit the miners to 
longer hours. 
* + * x 


The Government, at all events, accepted the advances 
of the miners as_ satisfactory, Friday, 
November 5th, negotiations were reopened between the 
Coal Committee of the Cabinet and the Executive of 


and = on 


the Federation. ‘ District agreements in accordance 
with national principles” was the basis of the dis- 
cussions. The T.U.C. mediators were not present, but 


they were standing by in casé their help should again 
be needed. Last Saturday night enough progress had 
been made for the Government to the 
owners and the miners proposals which might yield a 
settlement. 


send to both 


* * cs a 


The proposals were :— 
shall be 


1. The minimum percentage addition to basis rates 


that provided for in the 1921 agreement. This minimum to be 
paid, whatever the hours worked 

2. The ratio for the division of the net proceeds of the industry 
between wages and profits to range between 87:13 and 85 ; 15, 


£ 


tances of the 
ining proceeds to bo retained. 


according to the circum: districts. 

3. The thod of ascerta 

The subsistence allowance for low-paid day wage men to 

be continued. The level of these allowances to be tho subject 
of further consideration. 

5. In the 

give its guarantee 


It was known, of course, 


present m 


national agreement, cach district te 
Minister. 


that the 
were 


absence of a 
to the Prime 


owners’ objections 


to a national agreement as strong as ever, and 


in these circumstanees the Government confined them- 


selves to discovering whether the variety of district 
agreements—which were the first consideration—was 


capable of throwing up a common denominator, 


console safeguards were offered, since a single national 
agreement was no longer possible, by the Minister 


himself becoming a guarantor of the guiding principles. 


Prime 


* * * x 


negotiations were resumed at 


and the 


On Monday the 


10 Downing Street, most important arguments 


concerned a longer working day. It then became 
apparent, to the astonishment of the Government, that, 
after all, the Executive of the Miners’ Federation wante« 
to reserve the question of increased hours, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Cook. in fact, said that they were “ not 


1841] 
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authorized ” to consent to longer hours. The Govern- 
ment, anxious to do all that reasonably could be donc 
to satisfy the miners, promised to consider the creation 
of a National Tribunal ‘to which appeals could be made 
from districts where more than seven hours a day were 
worked. At the end of Monday’s proceedings the Miners’ 
Executive said that they must obtain authority to 
consent to longer hours. Hence this subject was referred 
to the Delegate Conference which met on Wednesday. 
~ * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Cook was still saying that he 
could not possibly agree to longer hours, and that if 
they were accepted he could not bear the blame. The 
T.U.C. mediators unquestionably have a very serious 
grievance against Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith, and it is 
reported that they have not hesitated to say privately 
what they feel. They had understood, like nearly every- 
body else, that the Miners’ Executive had been instructed 
on November 4th to discuss with the owners or the 
Government every relevant question. If they had not 
understood that they would not have approached the 
Government as mediators. 

* * * 


On Wednesday each of the delegates had before him a 
copy of a letter which the Government had taken the 
precaution of sending in order to prevent further mis- 
understanding. The main heads of this offer, which may 
prove to be of decisive importance, were :—- 

1. That wages should continue to be determined by the results 
of the industry in the district 

2. Thet the ratio for division of net proceeds between workmen 
end owners should range between 87 to wages and 13 to profits and 
85 to wages and 15 to profits. 

3. That the minimum percentage on basis rates should, subject 
to district. settlements on hours and working conditions, be not less 
than the equivalent of 20 per cent. on standard rates. 

4. Theat the subsistence wage to be paid to low-paid day wage 
men be settled by arbitretion in the district in the event of failure 
of the two sides to agree. 

At the Lord Mayor's banquet on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister gave one of his characteristic reviews of the 
world’s affairs, and found causes for gratification almost 
everywhere exeept at home. The General Strike, 
although swiftly defeated, would remain, he said, “a 
stain on the annals of our country,” and the coal dispute 
was “a monument of human folly.” There was, 
however, general improvement elsewhere. Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out how greatly the condition of Europe had 
improved since the last Imperial Conference met three 
years ago. The situation in China was, of course, 
extremely diflicult, but new hopes were dawning in 
India where the policy of non-co-operation was likely to be 
disavowed as “ reactionary and sterile.” 

2 * ** * 

The Imperial Conference, Mr. Baldwin declared, had 
been remarkable for its harmony. Never had a more 
genuine desire been displayed to solve difficult problems 
and to bring about perfect unity. We believe this to 
be no exaggeration. It was thought by many people 
that Canada, and in particular South Africa, might make 
demands which, however defensible in themselves from 
a local point of view, might destroy the coherence of 
the Empire. Nothing of the sort has happened. Although 
no definite made, it is now 
known that the desire to agree ensured practical com- 
promise all along the line. What was thought to be a 
danger has passed away, and is not likely to recur in 


announcement has been 


the same form or degree. 
* * * * 
We reed with pleasure in the Vaichester Guardian a 
report of a speech made by Mr. Cosgrave on Friday, 
November 5th, when he received the 


freedom of 


a, F 


Manchester. As the London papers did not generally 
report the speech, we shall quote a passage from it ; 
“Your country and mine, separated for centuries by a trayia 
series of events which have now, happily, come to an end, give 
an example to the world of what can be achieved by free association 
between nations. My colleagues and myself have the most 
profound conviction that the relations between us will ripen into 
a bond of sincere and lasting friendship, and that the people of 
these two islands, placed by God so close together on the surface 
of the ocean, while differing by race and characteristics, il] 
henceforth devote themselves rather to discovering grounds for 
common endeavour and common achievement than to seeking 
in the pages of history for memories of bitter things which must 
be buried for ever. Let us, then, obtain that lasting peace and 
friendship which God has surely destined for us.”’ 
Mr. Cosgrave is known to have great courage, and he 
has generally dared to say what he meant. But the 
encouraging fact to-day is that such words as we have 
quoted do not cause excited condemnation in Ireland, 
The former Irish policy of obstruction and defiance scems 


to be dying out. 
* * * * 


On Monday, the Italian Ambassador in Paris had a 
long interview with M. Briand and conveyed to him 
the contents of two Notes which Signor Mussolini had 
sent to the French Ambassador in Rome. The Notes 
were an apologetic answer to the French protest against 
the violent Fascist demonstrations at Ventimiglia and 
in Tripoli. Signor Mussolini said that he keenly deplored 
the insults to the French Consulate at Ventimiglia, and 
promised that the responsible persons should be brought 
to trial. As regards the incident at Benghazi, where 
the French Consul was compelled to hoist the Italian 
flag beside the French flag, Signor Mussolini pointed out 
that the Italian colonel suggested that this should he 
done merely for the purpose of restoring order. He 
admitted, however, that the action was unfortunate and 
he had admonished the oflicer. The strongest hope of 
peace is the fact that Signor Mussolini, as we know 
from past incidents, is capable of being more prudent 
than many of his followers. The Fascists have 
raising a new Italia Irredenta ery in regard to the French 
towns with old Italian names. If Signor Mussolini 
encouraged that the situation would become impossible, 
but we feel pretty sure that he will not, 

* * * k 


heen 


The expectation that Sun Chuan-fang would be able 
to check the Cantonese forces has been disappointed. 
He has decided to abandon the whole province of 
Kiangsi, and will concentrate his forees on Chekiang 
and other places nearer to Shanghai. Ilis retirement 
was made inevitable by the treachery which deprived 
him of Kiukiang. Kiukiang was his most important 
base on the south bank of the Yangtze. Thence the 
railway runs to Nanchang, which is the capital of 
Kiangsi. It does not seem that the Cantonese have yet 
made any serious effort to occupy Kiangsi, but from 
the point of view of the Northerners, whose interests were 
in the hands of Sun, the outlook has become more gloomy. 

* co ck * 

Meanwhile, all foreigners in China are-deeply conscious 
of the significance of the crisis caused by the Chinese 
denunciation of the Belgium Treaty and by the imposition 
of Chinese taxes at Canton as though the Customs had 
never been regulated by Treaty. The Peking Govern- 
ment, though it is a mere shadow, has singled out 
Belgium, a small Power, in order to find out what the 
Powers are likely to do if Treaty smashing begins. The 
resolutions of the Washington Conference and the League 


of Nations are alike disregarded. The cause of the 
Belgians, who are deprived of their extra-territorial 


privileges, is obviously the cause of all the other Powers. 
The movement which the Chinese have begun is likei) 
to be accelerated if the Powers do not upon a 
common policy, 


agree 
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Sir Ronald Lindsay, the new British Ambassador in 
Berlin, presented his Letters of Credence to President 
yon Hindenburg on Tuesday. We cannot ask of Sir 
Ronald Lindsay more than that he should do as well 
in Germany as he did in Turkey. He has been well 
received in Germany, and both he and the President 


‘dwelt upon the future of Germany as a loyal member 


of the League. A pledge of Sir Ronald’s own intentions 
was contained in the words which he used about his 
predecessor, Lord D’Abernon. These words were oppor- 
tunc, but they were also true. Lord D’Abernon did 
more than any other man to prepare the way for Locarno. 
It is hardly too much to say that without him the 
Locarno Treaties would have been impossible. 
* * * * 

The Daily News of Friday, November 5th, published 
an article about the irregular or secret armies of Germany. 
As the article was by a pacifist whose object was to 
show the perils which beset peace, exaggeration may be 
suspected. It cannot be denied, however, that there 
has been in Germany an undue number of bodies which 
are intended to serve a military purpose although they 
are disguised as social or athletic organizations. These 
hidden forces, not being adequately armed, could not 
stand up to a regular army; but clearly they would 
not drill as enthusiastically as they do for no object 
at all. We had a glimpse the other day of the manner 
in which the Commander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr 
introduced the eldest son of the ex-Crown Prince into 
the manoeuvres while concealing the fect from the 
Minister of Defence. The Manchester Guardian of 
Tuesday published a message from its Berlin correspondent 
showing that the illegal Black Reichswehr was definitely 
associated with the Regular Army. It seems that the 
German Government owes a double duty to itself to 
watch these organizations. They create suspicion abroad, 
and they are primarily a danger to the Republic itself, 

* “« ~ * 

The people of Belgium and Sweden are greatly pleased 
with the marriage of the Duke of Brabant, the heir to 
the Belgian Throne, to Princess Astrid of Sweden. The 
civil marriage took place in the Royal Palace at Stock- 
holm: on Thursday, November 4th. The religious 
wedding took place in Brussels on Wednesday. The 
Brussels correspondent of the Times says that to find a 
parallel to such popular enthusiasm for a Royal wedding 
it would be necessary to look back to the wedding of 
the Prince of Wales to Princess Alexandra in 1863. 

* * * * 

The Times of Tuesday published an important letter 
on the Factories Bill from several well-known women. 
We are unfeignedly glad that at last the Factories Bill, 
which consolidates much factory legislation in a lucid 
whole, has been issued for consideration. It is the 
first consolidating measure since 1901, and it sweeps 
away the useless distinction between factories and 
workshops. The safety provisions in the Bill are 
excellent, but we agree with the signatories of the letter 
that the welfare clauses of the Bill are inadequate. 
The provisions of the 1924 Bill for washing facilities 
and for the drying of clothing have disappeared. Surely 
these provisions could be restored. Even rough washing 
facilities are better than none, and where there are 
heating pipes in factories it is very easy to arrange for 
the drying of clothes. Workers may not suffer in a 
wann factory, but the return home in wet outer clothing 
causes much unnecessary sickness. 

+ * 4 * 
A much greater defect in the Bill, however, is the 


failure to deal in a modern spirit with the hours of 


employment. The possibilities of demanding overtime 


seem to be widely extended, and that not only in the 
‘ase of women but in the case-of very young persons. 
The nine-hour day of the 1924 Bill becomes a ten-hour 
day, and may rise for women and all young persons to 
eleven hours on 100 days in the year and in certain 
vases to eleven hours on 150 days. These hours are 
in exeess of what good employers consider reasonable, 
and the threat to the continued education of young 
people is serious. 
* * * * 

We have received the result of some inquiries into the 
costs chargeable on shipping in British ports, and they 
provide an explanation of the fact that shipping tends 
increasingly to use Continental ports. With the exception 
of Rotterdam the costs at Continental ports show little 
or no incréase over pre-War rates. In some cases they 
are even below the old rates, whereas the cost at British 
ports range from &) per cent. to more than 100 per cent. 
above pre-War costs. It is also pointed out that there 
are many cases of unnecessary delay in British ports 


in turning ships round. 
* * * * 


The Postmaster-General has done well to withdraw 
his unfortunate scheme for advertising on postmarks. 
No doubt some money could have been made by this 
means, but, as the Postmaster-General acknowledged, 
the revenue from it would have been much less than 
he had estimated. Apparently even those who were 
expected to make use of the new method of advertising 
were very shy of it. The reasons against it were, in 
fact, overwhelming. <A letter, even though it is in the 
keeping of the Government while being conveved through 
the post, is private property and it would have been 
odious that a Department of State should disfigure this 
property — perhaps using it to advertise business rivals of 
the recipient of the letter. When once annoyance 
begins to creep into a business transaction, the trans- 
action stands condemned. Finally, the whole conception 
falls short of the dignity rightly expected of a Government. 

* * * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Home 
Secretary announced that the near relations of men 
who had died in the War would be permitted after all 
to wear the dead men’s medals on Armistice Day. 
Originally the relations were informed that it was the 
King’s express wish that they should honour the memory 
of those who had died by wearing the medals. The 
Home Secretary explained that all that had been 
intended this year was that the invitation to relations 
to wear the medals should be omitted. There was no 
idea of a definite prohibition. The reason for not 
continuing the invitation indefinitely is quite intelligible. 
The wearing of medals by unauthorized persons leads 
to abuses. If there is an official sanction of irregularity 
it is difficult to check the abuses. All might have been 
well if explanations had not been issued ‘by the Home 
Oflice which were, to say the least of it, not very 
tactful. It was suggested that the time had come to 
let common sense take the place of sentiment, since the 
feeling aroused by Armistice Day was not quite so 
intense as it used to be. No bereaved person whose 
feelings were as deep as ever could be expected to 
appreciate that. However, in the House of Commons 
the Home Secretary smoothed away the sense of injury. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. cn 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99}x.d.; on Wednesday week 99{x.d.; a year ago 
100}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84]; 
on Wednesday week 84}; a year ago 86}. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday 
week 743; a year ago 75}. 
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The Electricity Bill 


HE Government are determined to carry through 
the Electricity Bill, and most people will agree 
with them that this measure is of much more moment 
to the prosperity of the country than certain other 
reforms which, in a political sense, are more exciting. 
Great Britain is greatly behind the rest of the civilized 
world in the use and distribution of electricity. There 
is no reason why we should be so backward except that 
we are slow in developing new ideas. What generally 
happens is that other countries lead the way, and when 
we have decided to imitate them we outpace them in 
the end. Let us hope it will be so in this case, but 
so far we have not even begun to imitate other 
countries in the generation of electricity in large-scale 
plants. : 

When the Prime Minister introduced the Bill nearly 
a year ago it was very well received, because everybody 
recognized the importance of what was 
Electricity must be made universally accessible, and 
must also be cheapened. If, as we believe, our chief 
needs are industrial conciliation and industrial develop- 
ment rather than any merely political reforms, then the 
Electricity Bill must be given a very high place indeed. 
But not long after the introduction of the Bill objections 
began to be raised in unexpected places. Existing 
clectrical organizations complained that the Bill would 
impose new risks and new expenses upon them. It was 
said that the proposed Board would interfere unnecessarily 
and compete unfairly with the selected stations. It was 
also complained that the purchase price for enterprises 
which are to be expropriated was too low and would 
actually violate the contracts which Parliament made 
with the private producing companies. 

Several highly competent electrical engineers, it must 
be admitted, thought that the Government would do 
better to help the present companies to overcome some 
of the causes that prevent them from marketing their 
electricity easily, instead of sacrificing those companies 
to the principle of large-scale generation. Large-scale 
generation would, no doubt, be cheaper, but in the 
circumstances (so it was said) the economy was hardly 
worth talking about. Mr. Garcke, the President of the 


proposed. 


Italy and 


| eee in Italy is following the course of most 

Dietatorships. Three years ago there was a 
tendency to map the ways by which Italians might 
some day return to constitutional forms and _ practices, 
but now each new danger causes the Dictatorship to 
become more dictatorial. The new decrees in Italy 
remind one of France in 1793. 

All friends of Italy are anxious lest she may be 
brought into violent conflict with some of her neigh- 
bours. For nothing would be easier than that one of 
the militia Courts Martial, which for the future are to 
have power of sentencing foreigners to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment, should commit an act so obviously 
arbitrary and unjust that it could not be tolerated 
under international law. We sincerely trust that 
nothing of this sort wiil happen, for although we think 
that Signor Mussolini has deprived his countrymen of 
that kind of liberty without which an Englishman 
would not think life worth living, we recognize the 
many benefits which Signor Mussolini has conferred 


British Electrical Federation, took a lead in these 
criticisms, but it is a pleasure to be able to add that 
when the Bill had been sent to Committee Mr. Garcke 
declared that, as the House of Commons evidently 
intended to accept it, he thought it his duty to help 
the measure as much as he could. He would offer only 
constructive criticism, and he invited other crities to do 
the same. 

The changes made in the Bill in Committee have been 
so technical that the public has not been able to follow 
them. Perhaps the most important change is that 
where financial hardship is alleged, arbitration, or a 
reference to both Houses of Parliament, will be sub- 
stituted for the mere decision of the Ministry of Transport 
or the Electricity Commissioners. 

It does not seem likely that the Bill will be altered 
greatly in its remaining stages, though it is possible 
that some approved electrical organizations will be 
allowed to contract out of the whole scheme. The Bill 
undoubtedly provides an extremely important apparatus 
for extending the use of electricity. The main idea will 
certainly remain; the generating stations will be few 
in number instead of legion, and they will supply 
electricity to undertaking organizations which will be 
responsible for the distribution. 

The Electricity Commissioners will prepare the scheme 
and submit it to the new Board. The Board, having 
adopted the scheme, with or without alteration, will 
then be the sole future authority. 

Some Unionists oppose the Bill because they say it 
means, in effect, nationalization. If that be so, it is 
strange that the Labour Party dislikes the Bill on the 
ground that it does not mean nationalization ! The truth 
is that the Government have taken a wise middle course, 
They recognized that it was “up to them” to overhaul 
the electrical methods of the nation, but they decided 
to hand over the work of management, not to an official 
Department, but to a Board of expericneed business 
men. That was good sense. We believe that the plan 
will succeed and that the nation will at long last make 
a much more free use of electricity, and that it will 
help us notably towards prosperity. 


Europe 


upon his country. He has given Italy industrial pro- 
sperity, honesty in the Services and in retail trade, a 
vast improvement in municipal administration, improved 
road transport, and so on. 
much longer. When Signor Mussolini’s triumph is 
complete in one direction, however, he is, by his 
Wentworthian policy, sowing elsewhere what history 
has shown to be generally the seeds of failure—failure 
to maintain the structure of real 
the centre. 

The new laws, which have, of course, been provoked 
by the repeated attempts on the Duce’s life, provide 
for the cancellation and revision of all passports and 
severe action against those who attempt to cross the 
frontier without 


The list might be made 


government at 


a passport; the suppression of all 
newspapers and all organizations opposed to Fascism ; 
police restrictions on all who have ever committed. or 
who express the intention of committing, acts prejudicial 
to the safety of the State; and a service of political 
investigation at each headquarters of the Fascist militias 
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A foreigner who spreads false or exaggerated news such 
as would injure the prestige of the State or in any way 
prejudice national interest is liable to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. Those who propose to visit Italy will 
want to sce how the law works in practice before taking 
the chance of falling into the hands of a militia Court 
Martial. 
in political cases is the longest step away from Constitu- 


To give such Courts definite judicial powers 


tionalism that Signor Mussolini has yet taken. 

When danger to the State, or to the chief persons in 
a State, is met with violent and extra-legal action, 
certain results always appear. Suspicion grows apace. 
Every man suspects his neighbour, and every man feels 
that he may himself be the object of denunciation. 
Nobody is safe when suspicion is in itself enough to 
Men may resort to cruelty through 


bring punishment. : i" 2 
Signor Turati 


fear rather than through wickedness. 
has been advising all Fascists to look their feiliow-men 
“full in the eyes” in order that treachery may be 
detected. Ominous words ! If the law concerning foreigners 
produces no conviction during the next few weeks, foreign 
confidence will no doubt begin to grow again. 

Although we may think it odd that Italians should 
be willing to forfeit personal freedom, even for an 
undoubted advance in national efficiency, we have no 
right to suggest to them that they should be governed 
otherwise than in the way which seems satisfactory to 
them. 
are so strained at present that great restraint will be 
needed to prevent the general indignation which exists 
on both sides from attaching itself to particular cases, 


The relations between France and Italy, however, 


The outsider may in these circumstances at least express 
the hope that there will be discretion and wisdom. — Italy 
has, of course, felt that France, with a mistaken tolerance, 
and even with negligence, harboured too many Italian 
refugees who were plotting against their own country. 
This explains the very unpleasant incidents which have 
taken place during the past fortnight in the border towns. 
The French flag has been insulted and French officials 
have been assaulted. 

Then comes the affair of the Spanish plot, hatched in 


France, with which Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi is said to 
have been connected. French newspapers allege that 
Colonel Garibaldi, who professes to be an anti-Fascist, 
is really an agent of the Italian police. The French 
police have arrested an Italian police official who had 
crossed surreptitiously into France, and they discovered 
in his baggage the passport of an anti-Fascist named 
Scivoli—which passport had shortly before been entrusted 
to Colonel Garibaldi ! 


familiar methods of the agent provocateur. 


The whole thing resembles the 
Colonel 
Garibaldi joins anti-Fascist organizations, but is all the 
time “in with” the Italian police. His private papers, 
which have been seized, are said to prove that he helped 
to pass into Italy one of the men who is accused of having 
made an attempt on Signor Mussolini's life. 

If Colonel Garibaldi has really helped in the Spanish 
plot, it was not because he thought it could succeed. 
Macia, the leader, who would have taken his Catalonian 
and Garibaldian fellow-conspirators across the Pyrenees 
into Spain to raise rebellion if they had not all been 
arrested, does not seem to be a very serious person. 
Some say that there were more agents provocateurs than 
real conspirators in his little band. The conclusion that 
many Frenchmen have been drawing is that the Fascists 
definitely wanted to embroil France 
her of slackness 
their purpose. 

This is a grave charge, and the worst of it is that 
under a dictatorship responsibility of every kind is 
brought back ultimately to one person. The French 


just to convince 
and that Macia was made to serve 


newspapers say that the Italian newspapers could not 
The next 
The answer must 
The chief hope is 
that, as Signor Mussolini has taken ail the most important 
Oflices of State himself, he will be able, if necessary, to 
reshape his course with remarkable ease. There are no 
uncontrollable underlings. And we do not believe that 
he wants to quarrel with France. 


write as they do unless they were “ inspired.” 
step is to ask who inspired them. 


always be the same—the Dictator. 


If that is so, we may 
expect the situation soon to look much less dramatic and 
complicated than it does now. 


How to Make British Farming Pay 


II.—The Question of Ownership: Land Titles 


(psn question of ownership of the land is the least 
important economically of all the issues involved 
in the British land problem; so, naturally, it holds 
the leading place in the party politicians’ suggested 
solutions. 

On the question of ownership there are three political 
suggestions in the field : 

1. “ The Single Tax.” 
ideas of an economist of the French Revolutionary period : 
developed later by Mr. Henry George, an American : 


Originally one of the bright 


once a very popular panacea with parties of the Left : it 
has advocates in Great Britain. The Single Tax would 
confiscate for the benefit of the community all land values 
except the “use value,” 
taxation (this would be the 
excise, income and other forms of taxation would be 


‘single tax ” customs, 
abolished). The land could be occupied by anyone who 
would pay to the State the tax, which would be the rent. 

2. Public ownership of land, with compensation for 
the present owners, which is the policy of the Labour 
Party: and also, in effect, the policy of Mr. Lloyd 


by imposing a penal rate of 


George. The farmer would become the tenant of a public 
authority. 

3. The present system of private ownership of the land, 
with a change over from big estates to small estates, at 
a more or less rapid rate, which is the policy of the 
Conservative Party. 

NATIONALIZATION AN ABSURDITY. 

The “Single Tax ” 
as practical polities, since even the Labour Party has 
nor has it caught the eye of Mr. Lloyd 


proposal need not be discussed 


not adopted it, 
George as a possible ery. The points of difference between 
the Labour Party policy and the Green Book policy of 
Mr. Lloyd George are not important enough to demand 
consideration separately. The politicians are thus 
divided between advocates of public and of private 
and it is impossible to take 
In all likeli- 
hood if they were given full power they would not attempt 
Indeed, after Mr. Ramsay 


ownership of the land: 


seriously the advocates of nationalization. 


to nationalize the land. 
MacDonald had glibly 
period for land 


estimated six months as the 


necessary nationalization, Mr. Noel 
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Buxton inconveniently blurted out that even the Russian 
Bolsheviks had failed to nationalize the land! Then 
these two gentlemen went off to the African desert, 
where there are ostriches who ean swallow anything. 

Let us dismiss land nationalization as equivalent to 
*“ ducdame ” in Jacques’ song and note that on both 
sides there is open or implied criticism of the existing 
“landlord” system. On the Labour and Radical side 
that criticism is virulent. On the Conservative side it 
is implied in the proposal to change from the present big 
estates to small estates. 


Is Tuere A Disease or LANDLORDISM ? 


How far is that criticism justified 2? Does landlordism 


describe any existing principle of conduct, or state of 


mind or condition of affairs? Is there an actively 
poisonous disease, landlordism, the existence of which 
is proved by the presence of the bacillus landlord? No. 
The ownership of land, even in large quantities, does not 
blight the morals and pervert the nature of man. There 
is a useful place in our national economy for the landlord 
of the type of the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Christopher 
Turnor in England, the late Lord Dunraven in Ireland. 
If our country had not been blessed during the past 
fifty years with many landlords of that kind, men who 
loved and understood the land and who were willing to 
give to it their intelligence and the use of their capital 
(more for patriotism than profit) British agriculture would 
be to-day in a far more deplorable plight than it is. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


There is, indeed, an element of truth in what Mr. 
Lloyd George said (July 5th, 1913) : 

“This is not a land for peasant proprietors. You are simply 
creating fresh difficulties when you do it. It is easier to deal, after 
all, with one owner in a particular district than if you have to deal 
with five hundred when you have a district transformed into an 
industrial centre, and that is why 1 think it would be one of the 
most fatal delusions that statesmen could embark upon to set up a 
peasant proprietary in this land.” 

When it has been duly noted that Mr. Lloyd George's 
phrase * deal with’ expressed (probably unconsciously) 
the common Limehouse euphemism for murderous assault, 
and that his conception of the land is shown, not as the 
nation’s most permanent source of wealth but as some- 
thing which is waiting to become an “ industrial centre,” 
one can still agree with him that, economically speaking 

° ‘ . > : » — 
the British soil is not most suitable for small farmers. 

A real expert in British agriculture, discussing with 
me tenant farming under a landlord as compared with 
small proprietor farming, said : 

“One of the effects of class agitation against landowners is that 
the security of agricultural estates as an investment is seriously 
attacked. That causes estates to be thrown on the market. Then 
the tenant Or, perhaps, he has a fear 
that, through a change of ownership, he will get notice to quit. 
This insecurity suggests to him the necessity of moving to a new 
farm, where he will have to meet fresh conditions, and make his 
mistakes all over again, for almost every farm in England has its 
special characteristics that the cultivator must know. 
than face a move, the tenant farmer is often tempted to buy his 
farm. After buying, his troubles begin. He has exhausted his 
capital to buy. He has no landlord now to back him. He has to 
be mean to his land, and that spells disaster in England where only 
the most skilful farming, with the most generous expenditure of 


farmer gets notice to quit. 


Sooner 


eapiial, can make farming pay. The wise tenant farmer, under a 
good landlord, never wants to buy his farm. Sometimes, though, 
he is forced to, because the landlord becomes unable or unwilling 


in face of dermagogue attacks to carry on the burden of unprofitable 


landowning. 
Nevertheless, due weight must be given to the social 


as distinct from the economic issue involved. This was 


well stated once by Lord Lansdowne, speaking for the 


Conservative Party 


of our policy should be to bring about an increase, 


and, if possibl:, large increase, in the number of persons interested 


1 the | mol mer but as absolute owners, 


ly aS OC 


upiers, 


ee 


We believe that ownership is better for the man: that nothing will 
make him so independent, so self-reliant, will give him such pa 
interest in his farm, and such a sense of citizenship, as complete 
ownership of a few acres of land. We believe ownership is best 
for the whole community, because it will place the social structuzg 
on a firmer and more solid basis. ”’ 


Nor THE RENT BUT THE Propwct. 
There is one valid criticism of “ landlordism” jp 
this country which is never made on the political plat- 
forms because there would be no votes in it, but which 
can be clearly established on the evidence: viz, that 
British landlords as a class have been and are far tog 
easy-going, far too little concerned with getting the most 
out of the land. There are some notable exceptions, 
chiefly men who see that the land is made to do its best. 
even though they let the profits go elsewhere. But many 
think that, provided their rents are low, they are sood 
landlords. 

I have been allowed to inspect at different times the 
estate books of various large English landowners. One 
typical estate (of a great Liberal landowner) would have 
returned £21,000 a year if sold at its capital value, and 
the proceeds invested in Government securities. It 
actually vielded as an agricultural estate a profit of less 
than £2,000 a year on an average of ten years. The 
rents charged to the tenants were low, and a proportion 
of them returned in and subsidies. The 
landlord’s contentment with so poor a return was due to 
the fact that he had other sources of income, and preferred 
to do without a fair profit on his agricultural estate than 
to take the unpopular step of raising rents. He felt 
somewhat injured by the suggestion that the height of 
the vield, not the lowness of the rent, was the true test of 
good stewardship of the land. 

A landholding system which disguises an uneconomic 
position by private subsidies from the landlords is not 
sound. It is, for one thing, too precarious. There comes 
a time (it has come in many cases) when the landlord 
Then his estate has 


various aids 


rannot longer afford to subsidize. 
to face economic facts and is less fitted to do so by previous 
coddling. ; 
An Ownersuip Ponicy. 

My conclusions on ownership are :— 

1. Except for garden culture, small holdings are not 
economically the best for English farming. Generally 
speaking, farms are too small rather than too large. Both 
for grain growing and for live-stock rearing, large areas 
can be more profitably administered than small areas. 

2. Under no system of small ownership in England 
that could be devised would the nation and the cultivator 
be as well served as they are under existing “ landlordism,” 
in those cases where the landlord is fair, skilful, and not of 
narrow means. But these landlords are few and becoming 
fewer. Their numbers will increase only when a large 
agricultural estate is made a reasonably sound investment. 
To administer such an estate is the most pleasant career 
imaginable, and would attract the best brains and charac- 
ter of the community, if it were profitable. 

3. Cultivation by small frecholders should be fostered, 
Help should not 
be so lavish as to encourage everybody and anybody to 
make an experiment in farming: and should be given 
primarily to the farm, not to the individual. There is 
no sense in wasting money and land on settlers who will 
almost certainly fail. Nor is it 
settler to enable him to take up a farm, and then to allow 
him to sell out (that was a mistake of the Irish Land 


scheme). 


but with caution and on business lines. 


sensible to endow a 


Purchase 
t. An immediate expropriation of landlords in order 
to cut up their properties for closer settlement would be a 


serious mistake, and would reduce our agricultural 
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output without adding to the happiness of the man on 
the land. A small holdings system should be gradually 
grafted on to the existing system. 

How to make “ landlording ” profitable, and how to 
provide a sound system of encouraging small-holders are 
matters to be discussed later, when credits, markets and 
education are considered. Under the present heading 
of ownership I have only one definite land reform sugges- 
tion to make: and that is to go further than the recent 
Law of Property Act, and to sweep away all the old- 
fashioned system of land titles, as the old system of 
seigneurial tenure in Quebee was swept away in the last 
century. 

Apssurp LAND TITLEs. 


Before the War land titles in Eneland were in a state 
of antique muddle. The old feudal titles, with their 
qualifications and their limitations, were not abolished 
when the conditions to which they were appropriate 
vanished : but were patched a little here and there, and 
twisted to meet new needs, with the result that there 
came into being a perfect maze. Granted that much has 
been done by the legislation that came into effect this 
year, still it would have been preferable in my opinion 
if a clean cut had been made and the bold step taken 
of adopting from Australia the “ Torrens system.” For 
the transfer of land has been too difficult in the past and 
is still too difficult. 


Obviously there must be great changes in ownership 
to provide not only for small holders, but for energetic, 
competent, capital-equipped landlords to take over the 
agricultural lands of those owners who have not the 
enthusiasm nor the means to use them. So the transfer 
of land must be made simple. It has been made simple 
in Australia and other countries under the “ Torrens 
system ” of land titles, which in effect makes the holding, 
mortgage and transfer of land as simple as that of scrip : 
which gives absolut ly indefeasible titles (with the 
provision of an indemnity fund, so that if wrong has been 
done by the grant of any title, the wrong is righted out 
of the indemnity fund, and not by disturbing the title of 
the land). 


If an Act of Parliament were to declare to-morrow that 
the existing holders of all lands in the kingdom, whose 
rights were not on that date being actually contested in 
the Law Courts, should have the right to clear ‘‘ Torrens ” 
titles ; and if the Treasury were to take the burden of 
indemnity in any case where fraudulent possession was 
subsequently proved, the liability would be trifling, and 
one obstacle to the better use of the land would be cleared 
away. It would be a loss to some lawyers. But eggs 
must be broken to make omelettes. 

FraNK Fox. 


(Sir Frank Fow’s next article will be on * Agricultural 
Education.’’) 


Public Schools and Social Service 


[In this article the Wead-Master of Harrow makes a striking 
contribution to a question all thinking men are asking them- 
selves to-day—how may the barriers of class prejudice be 
broken down ?| 
\ OST thinking men and women must fecl that one 
- of the chief dangers, if not the chief danger, for 
the future of our country arises from the segregation of 
its social classes, and in particular from the utter separa- 
tion of the children of the well-to-do during the whole 
course of their education from all other children. Some 
would go on to say that they are separated also during 
all their school-life from the realities of the national 
existence, and that it is an inevitable result of the system 
that it becomes difficult for those who grow up under it 
to realize that social status carries with it responsibilities, 
and wealth involves duties. The classes which once 
grew up together in natural and daily touch have now to 
make a deliberate effort to go out and find one another. 
They are the products of different educations, and they 
play different games: they live in different and widely 
separated quarters, and the motor-car divides them more 
than ever. It is not surprising that they do not make the 
effort needed for mutual understanding, and that there- 
fore mutual ignorance is ripening into mutual dislike. 

In giving rise to this diflicult and complex problem 
“ Public School ” education plays its part as one important 
factor, and by “ Publie School” education 1 mean the 
whole system by which boys (and to an increasing degree 
nowadays girls) are segregated as boarders in expensive 
private schools till they are turned thirteen, and then 
Pass on to other schools which, though larger, are still 
confined to the same social class. At ali the stages the 
normal boy lives a life which is absorbing, strenuous, and 
happy, but which is artificially limited. The darker and 
harder sides of life are excluded. Cities and their indus- 
tries, the factory, the mill, and the mine, and all the 
problems which they carry with them, are beyond the 
horizon ; they are things about which a boy hears, but 


which he never sees. With the affairs of House and 
School to oceupy all his thoughts in term, and the Swiss 
holiday, the new car, the first gun or the first rod to fill 
his thoughts in vacation, it is easy for him to grow to 
manhood with but slight sense of social obligation, and, 
if he has money, to become that which most excites the 
anger of Labour, the idle rentier. Mr. Tawney sums him 
uD, ~ A Publie School and then club life in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and then another club in town; London in 
June, when London is pleasant, the moors in August, 
and pheasants in October, Cannes in December, and 
hunting in February and March; and a whole world of 
rising bourgeoisie eager to imitate them, sedulous to make 
their expensive watches keep time with this preposterous 
calendar !”’ 

This is true of some who have more money than brains, 
and more wealth than taste. But the ordinary Public 
School man is very different, usually a hard-working 
professional man, with plenty of good will towards others, 
but not often at his ease with them. The solution of our 
difficulty will not come from hurling abuse at all the 
well-to-do as if there were none in their ranks save the 
idle and heartless, any more than from invectives against 
the poor as if they were all idle and predatory. We must 
not let this country drift on into becoming the arena for 
civil war between the “ haves”? and the * have-nots”: 
we want it to be the home of people who have the things 


worth having, which are by no means very expensive. 
But we ought to be more on our guard than we are against 
the danger of this unintended by-product of our elaborate 
and expensive education, this undesired and accidental 
social estrangement. The Public Schools ought to empha- 
size more than they do, or in some manner which would 
be more successfulthan those at present employed, the 
duty of social service. ‘The Army is short of candidates 


for Woolwich and Sandhurst: the con petition for India 


is meagre: ‘Territorial battalions are short of ofticers, 


Publie School men are rare on County and City Councils, 
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The Scouts, the Boys’ Brigades, the boys’ clubs all ask for 
Public School workers, and are not satisfied. The demand 
is greater than ever, the opportunity greater: and the 
supply seems to be less, 

At the end of the nineteenth century this call was met 
by a general movement for the establishment of School 
Missions, which was on the whole successful, so far as it 
went. But some of these Missions have now developed 
into quite ordinary parishes, and in many other cases it is 
hard to establish living ties between the present boys and 
the school settlement. All boys will give a subscription, 
but few can visit, and when they do they remain visitors. 
The call to-day is more urgent and more multiform than 
can be entirely satisfied in this way. It is desirable to 
establish contacts between the classes in more ways than 
one, and at all points to suggest comradeship and sym- 
pathy rather than patronage. The object is not the 
charitable relief of those who are down and out, but to 
establish chances of mutual understanding between two 
classes which are each of vital importance to the country, 
The best means seem to me to be the club and the eamp, 
particularly the latter, but they need to go together so 
that the ties which are easily formed in the unconventional 
camp-life can be strengthened in the more permanent 
quarters of the club by occasional visits. 

This is the only criticism that I make of the excellent 
camp inaugurated by the Duke of York: it provides an 
excellent beginning, but it does not give the means of 
going on. The valuable experience which both sides gain 
remains in their lives too isolated an incident. The camp 
which is known as the Marlborough-Swindon camp I 
think to be good; boys from the G.W.R. works and 
elsewhere occupy Marlborough College for ten days in the 
summer under the leadership of Marlborough boys, and 
extend hospitality throughout the winter in their own 
club-premises to various Houses in return visits. But 
however it is done, I think it is necessary by all means to 
impress on every Public School boy that there is some- 
thing which he can do and ought to do. If unable to go 
to a regular camp he could spare one evening to a club i 


ee 


he might be a Scout Master; he might be a leader in g 
men’s society. He might manage the games of his 
factory or his engincering works ; he might hold a Terr. 
torial commission, and take some interest in his men, 
In town or country he might find some work worth the 
doing : he would not have to look far. 

I remember a trade union leader saying once rather 
plaintively to the Committee of the Head-Masters’ Con. 
ference, that they felt in touch with the clementary and 
State-aided schools and in touch with the Universities, 
but the Publie Schools were to them a strange and undis. 
covered country. That raises the great question whether 
the sons of poor men cannot be brought to the Public 
If they were carefully chosen, I am 
Boys are not 


Schools themselves. 
contident that they would be weleomed. 
exclusive, and their values are not those of their elders, 
But the practical difficulties are great. 
school does not lead on to the Publie School : 
Latin, Algebra, and Geometry are all necessary subjects 
for the beginner. The road, therefore, from the clemen- 
tary to the Publie School must. be through the S« condary 
School, and the Secondary School will not willingly give up 
the boy it has once reeeived, and will not co-operate. A 
scheme which was once roughly worked out was debated 


The clementary 
French, 


among Head-Masters, and cast out after a discussion which 
I remember mainly as an exhibition of class prejudice 
between the schools themselves ; and if any scheme of 
this sort is to come into foree at any time, it would have 
to be imposed on the schools from above. For my part 
1 think such a scheme would be good for the Public 
Schools, but I have grave doubts whether it would be 
I think it would 
almost necessarily estrange him from his class, make 
things hard for him, and perhaps do little to inerease 
peace and good will. It must suflice here to place on 
record that, whatever the reasons which may make it 
inadvisable to attempt such a scheme, among them is 
not justly to be placed the supposed exclusiveness of the 
Public Schools. 


good for the boy from the poor home. 


Cyrit. Norwood, 


The Problem of the Family 


Ill.—Hampstead v. Shoreditch 


“| IRTH control is here to stay,” Lord Dawson of 

Penn declared not long ago. That is a fact which 
few who have studied its development will deny. Starting 
with the middle class, it is now spreading rapidly among 
the poor in both cities and country. The movement in 
Britain has been along parallel lines with other countries. 
The words of the General Director of the Medical Services 
of the German Army, in 1917, intended for his own land, 
closely apply here. ‘ The causes are to a very slight 
extent a decline in physical fertilitity or a reluctance to 
marry, and are mainly a voluntary restriction of families 
by married couples. This phenomenon started with the 
middle and upper classes in large towns, and gradually 
extended to the rest of the population, even to country 
people.” 

While the proportion differs widely in various areas, 
the general decline in the birth rate among the working 
classes in our large cities in the past ten years has been 
about 17 per cent. 

How far is this due to the active propagandist campaign 
of various middle class leagues and societies among the 
Only to a very limited extent. A much more 


poor ? 
Working folk are inclined to 


potent cause Is operating. 


suspect middle class advice on matters such as this. 
They believe that such advice is sellish as well as altruistic. 
They have an inkling of the fact that the birth rate is 
twice as much among the very poor as among the well- 
to-do imposes a heavy burden on the middle classes. 
Every middle-class family carries the cost of the relief 
or upbringing of at least one other child on its shoulders 

The real impelling cause is that large families are to-day 
an almost intolerable burden on the poor in cities. They 
have no room to house them, and often not enough food 
to feed them. The burden on the wife, especially, is 
cruel in its severity. Only occasionally, as in the volume 
Motherhood, published by the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, does the working-class mother admit the crushing 
load of deprivation of comforts of life and of physical 
suffering that a large family imposes on her. When the 
fourth or fifth child comes she treasures it and loves it, 
but when it can be avoided she thanks God. This is not 
picturesque imagery. It is cold, hard fact, familiar to 
all who know the life of the back streets to-day. 

The middle-class campaign for the voluntary limitation 
of the families of the working classes is preached with the 
fervency of a new Gospel, On the political side it has 
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concentrated in an effort to permit the teaching of birth 
control in the public Welfare Centres throughout the 
country. This proposal, significantly enough, has been 
approved by the House of Lords but was scotehed by a 
Labour Minister of Health, Mr. Wheatley. 

Voluntarily supported 
advice for women in birth control are being opened. The 


centres for instruction and 
best known of these, started by Dr. Marie Stopes in 1921, 
in Holloway, and later removed to the rear of Tottenham 
Court Road, claimed in 1924 that it had dealt with five 
thousand cases. Various Leagues have started eduea- 
tional campaigns. 
Malthusian 


propaganda heneeforth among the workers, 


The eldest of all sueh associations, the 
League, has resolved to econeentrate its 
Apart from the propagandists, there are purely business 
yentures secking profit’ along these lines. Almost every 
serious paper circulating among the poor carries numerous 
advertisements of free literature on this matter, ineluding 
pamphlets by foreign writers. "This literature is distri- 
buted to promote the sale of applianees, Socialist papers 
carry a specially large number of such announcements. 
Some of these advertisements veil a trade in drugs for 
causing abortion, which is still largely practise damonge a 
section of working women, despite its rumous effects on 
health, 
revealed by the large number of deaths of mothers. Mr. 


Jertrand Russell in his evidenee before the National 


This is specially true in industrial areas, and is 


sirth Rate Commission gave the following figures in proof : 
MATERNAL DEATHS PER ‘THOUSAND BIRTHS 


Halifax (wool industry ) oul 1914 6-28 1919 1922 7-82 
(Rey wrtofthe VLOLTE mentions abortion-monger and drugs. ) 
Blackpool worl Wid 55S O19 1922 7-55 
(ll ont of S39 deaths due to abortion.) 

Rochdale (cotton) ‘ Pout 914 7-21 IN 1922 FO 
Bury (cotton) F onl 1914 6-49 O19 1992 6-43 
Dewsbury (textile) ‘ee Ol) 1914 844 1919 1922 6-34 
Ba F ‘ ‘ rol Olt Os ro 1922 1D 


(Drue taki very prevalent ) 


Bradford 25 out oft 51 death 


out of 87 deaths from other eauses at least 12 were asso- 


followed abortions, and 


ciated with misearriage or abortion. 

London affords an admirable example of the movement 
of population in different classes of society. The most 
striking fact in the statisties of London is that, despite 
an increase in population, the number of children in the 
area covered by the London County Council is markedly 
declining. In 1911, the number of children under ten 
In 1921, it was 775,896. I 
have not more recent figures, but the probable total to-day 
is between 700,000 and 725,000. 

Apart from central areas like the City, Holborn and 
Westminster, which are not in the least representative 


vears of age was 901,056. 


of population, the lowest birth rate, 13.5 per thousand, is 
in prosperous Hampstead. The highest is in Shoreditch, 
24.6 per thousand. 

The seale of the birth rate moves almost automatically 
in most eases with the prosperity or poverty of the 
district. Most of the 


mixed, apparently 


middle London boroughs are 


purposely, in population, so as to 


inelude rich as well as poor areas. Thus the borough 
of Lambeth stretehes 
St. Paneras 


Hampstead Road, but prosperous northern suburbs to 


out to Penge, and the borough of 
includes not only poor areas around 
the borders of Hornsey. 

black coated ”’ 
go further out to the extra urban districts. Most of 
black coated Le 
Hampstead can claim that its birth rate per 


To obtain strictly distriets we must 


these are mainly inhabited by ndon 
workers, 
thousand is not a fair measure of its population, because 
so many elderly people settle there. But if another test 
is applied, it comes out still very low. 

Taking the year 1924, the last for which T have returns 
for the whole of the boroughs and districts, the births per 
thousand were in Beckenham. a v« ry prosperous suburb, 
where many well-to-do vo to ese ape the burden of London 
rates, 14.1: Chislehurst. i.1: and 

jarnes, 13.9. In four of the poorest areas of London the 
Shoreditch 25, 


22.9, and Bethnal Green 22.1. 

It is equally true that in all these districts the birth 
rate is rapidly falling. The gulf between the rich and 
Shoreditch is a 
typical example, Kifty years ago, the birth rate in 
Shoreditch reached the 
thousand. In 1887 it was down to 87.4 per thousand, 
by 1900 to 82.9, by 1915 28.5 and by 1925 24.4. 

Let 
serves well as an example of the poor areas of our great 
cities, Here we have a population of 180,000, crowded 
together 158 to the aere. 


attempt to keep more than one hundred chickens to an 


a still richer area, 
figures were 


Bermondsey 24.3, Poplar 


poor district is rapidly narrowing. 


enormous figure of 41.9) per 


is consider Shoreditch a little more in detail It 


A wise poultry farmer does not 


Kighty-three babies out of every thousand die 
Shoreditch’s civic fathers 


ere, 
before they are a year old. 
are rightly very proud of this figure. A generation ago 
Most of the children hi 


Overcrowding is the 


it was more than twice as high. 
far from any big public gardens. 
rule. You have father, mother and several children 
crowding into one room, in an old dilapidated house. You 
have the children crouching in a corner of the one room 
home during the night, while the mother is in the avony 
of her birth pains, the mother who has not and could not 
save a few pounds to meet the extra cost of her ordeal. 
Most employment is uncertain and most of the population 
is struggling on the edge of destitution. Many are on the 
dole. Boys are sent from school to idleness, not because 
they want to be idle, but because there is no work to 
be had. 

When I go into the home of middle class families of 
good means, and find one pampered and spoiled child, or 
no child at all, and know that this is by wilful choice, 
I feel contempt and pity. But when I visit Shoreditch 
back streets and realize the conditions under which many 
of these people live, I cannot blame them if they take 
every legitimate step to keep their families from being 
F. A. MACKENZIE, 


too large, 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


5 a last has not even now been heard of the case 

of the two Italians in America, Sacco and Vanzctti, 
who five years ago were convicted of the murder of a 
pay-roll clerk at South 


are still under 


Braintree, Massachusetts, and 
On October 23rd of 
this year the latest motion for a new trial was denied 
by the Superior Court of the State of Massachusetts. 
It seems that there will be an appeal to a still higher 


sentenee of death. 


court. Few trials in America have caused so much 


excitement mingled with misgiving, and very few indeed 


have caused so many reactions in other parts of the 
world. 
In 1919 and 1920 there was a series of violent strect 


robberies in Massachusetts. Two of those crimes are 
connected with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. In December, 
1919, a pay-roll clerk of a shoemaking company in 
Bridgewater was conveying 30,000 dollars in a motor- 
ear when he was stopped by an armed un. Che 
bandit fired and the fire was returned from the motor-car. 
The bandit, apparently; not having expected so warm a 
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reception, jumped into another car which was waiting 
for him and was driven rapidly away. In April, 1920, 
the pay-roll clerk of another shoemaking company in 
South Braintree was carrying 16,000 dollars along the 
He was accompanied by another employee 
of the company. Suddenly they were stopped by two 
men armed with revolvers. The bandits fired, killing 
both the employees, and before they could be seized 
jumped into a waiting motor-ear, and drove off with the 


main street. 


money. 

While the police were searching for clues to these and 
similar hold-ups, the Federal police were hard at work 
conducting a round-up of the Red political elements in 
the United States. In the course of their inquiries they 
discovered that two Italians named Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti Anarchists, Communists, or 
Radicals— the exact not matter much, 
the United States three terms are almost 
synonymous. The police discovered — that 
of the intimate friends of Sacco and Vanzetti owned a 
motor-car. Owing to the coincidence of the Red raids 
and the search for the bandits, Sacco and Vanzetti, after 
their arrest, were questioned indifferently as to their 
political opinions and their movements about the time 
Sacco was able to 


were 
title does 
the 


also 


very 


as in 
one 


when the robberies were committed. 
prove that he had been at work on the day of the Bridge- 
water robbery in quite a different place. Vanzetti, 
however, could not satisfy his questioners and was put 
on his trial for the Bridgewater affair. The trial was held 
at Plymouth in June, 1920, under Judge Webster Thayer. 
Vanzetti was sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment 
for “assault with attempt to reb.” As for the much 
more serious South Braintree crime, Sacco and Vanzetti 
were both committed for trial. The trial 
Dedham on May 31st, 1921, and lasted till July Mth. 

Mr. Thomas O'Connor, writing in_ the 
Nation, recalls the story of the Dedham trial. 
of armed policemen stood on the Court House steps to 
guard the place against “the Anarchists.” Mounied 
troops of the State Police Control paraded the little 
The panel of 250 jurors was exhausted without 
A second pancl of 


began at 


American 


A squad 


town. 
securing the twelve necessary men. 
250 was summoned and yet the jury-box was not filled. 
Finally, a special panel was called, after search had been 
made “in the highways and byways.” Counsel on both 
sides agreed not to introduce evidence of character, 
but as regards Vanzetti at all events evidence of character 
had already been in effect given, for he was freely described 
in the newspapers as “the convicted hold-up man” 
who was now being tried for murder. Counsel for the 
defence Mr. Fred H. Moore, a Californian. He 
was an aggressive lawyer who openly associated himself 
with the Radicalism of Hlis way of 
carrying war into the enemy's country brought him at 
onee into very bad relations with the Judge— who was 
again Judge Webster Thayer. Judge Thayer is reported 
to have said, * I will show them that no damn long-haired 
Anarchist California can Massachusetts 
and run this Court.” These words, it must be pointed 
out, though they have frequently been repeated as a 
proof of the Judge’s bias, were not said in court. The 
Judge. however, seems to have brought the reporters into 
a much with the trial than would be 
permissible in this country. Mr. Frank Sibley, of the 
Boston Globe, recorded that Judge Thayer said to a group 
of reporters, * I think I am entitled to have printed a 
statement in the Boston papers to the effect that this 
trial is being fairly and impartially conducted.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sibley, none of the reporters made any response, 
whereupon the Judge, addressing one of them by name, 


was 


the prisoners. 


come to 


from 


closer contact 


—— 


exclaimed “ What do you say ? Is this trial being fairly 
and impartially conducted ?” The reporter, thus singled 
out, replied emphatically, “ We have never seen anything 
like it!” 

Out of the 160 witnesses — most of them were called by 
the defence— there were only five who swore that Sacco 
was in South Braintree on the day of the murder. Mr. 
O'Connor says that there was reason for regarding the 
Vanzetti 
wanted to prove that he was selling fish in Plymouth on 


evidence of each of these five with some reserve. 


the day of the murders and suggested that he should go 
into the witness-box in his own defence. He was dissuaded 
from doing so by his counsel who told him that his Radical 
Mr. O’Connoi 
marizes the case by saying that it was not the Common- 
wealth v. Sacco and Vanzetti, but the Commonwealth " 
the Anarchists. This is very likely an exaggeration, but 


sum- 


opinions would prejudice his case. 


the original coincidence between the search for Reds 
and the arrest of Saceo and Vanzetti was certainly 
unfortunate. 

Still more unfortunate was the submission to the jury 


that the lies told by the two men when they were arrested 
guilt.” The 
just as easily explicable by the panie of the men, who 


e 


showed a consciousness of lies were 
obviously did not want to be victims of the Red round-yp, 
and who, morcover, knew that the State had against them 
the fact that they had Mexico 


during the War in order to eseape the draft. 


unnecessarily visited 
In the end both the prisoners were found guilty of murder 
Alter the trial 
Captain Proctor of the State Police, an expert in firearms, 
said in an aflidavit for the benefit of Sacco and Vanzetti 
that he had made an agreement with the Prosecution that 
although he would give evidence that the bullet) which 


in the first degree and sentenced to death. 


killed one of the murdered men at South Braintree 
might have been fired from the revolver found on 


Sacco, he could not testify that it actually had been. 
Mr. O'Connor adds that Captain Proctor, who has since 
died, expressed the opinion that the State “ had the 
wrong men. 

The verdict was the signal for an outburst by Communist 
organizations all over the world on the ground that Sacco 
and Vanzetti had not had a fair trial. 
reviewed for the first time by a higher Court and a fresh 
trial was refused there were angry demonstrations against 
the United States Embassies in Paris and Berlin. In Paris a 
bomb was exploded in front of the Embassy. Demonstra- 
tions also took place in Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rome, Algicrs, 
Lisbon and even in London. It was not only Radicals 
in America who doubted whether the men had been fairly 
tried. 
and for the second time the case was 
without success. 
York correspondent of the Times said 
collected was £60,000— and last spring another attempt 
was made to reopen the case. This too failed. Each 
fresh attempt in America was accompanied by demon- 
strations in other countries. 
front of the United States legations in the Argentine and 
Uruguay. 

Recently it was announced that entirely new evidence 
had been obtained in the form of a confession by a 
Portuguese named Madeiros, who is lying under sentence 
of death at Dedham. As Madeiros was a fellow-prisoner 
of Sacco there may, one fancies, have been an arrangement 
that Madeiros should bear the guilt, either in order to 
delay his own execution, or to help Sacco even though he 
himself could not escape. This confession led to yet another 
motion for a fresh trial of Sacco and Vanzetti. It was this 
motion which was denied on October 23rd, when the 


When the case was 


Large sums were raised by public subscription 
reviewed again 
Still more funds were raised—the New 
that the amount 


Bombs were exploded in 
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* orook, thief, liar, rum- 
runner, smuggler and employee of a house of ill-fame.” 
The Judge, it should be noted, was Judge Webster Thayer. 


Judge said that Madeiros was a 


The Topography of Crime 


( NE day, when T was in prison, the chaplain talked 
He said: ‘ It 


isa strange fact that nearly all the murders in London are 


to me on the topography of crime. 


committed north of the Thames.” I recalled as many 
murders as [T could, and was astonished to discover that 
all those I remembered had been committed, as the 
chaplain asserted, above and not below the Thames. I 
hastily resolved to remove myself to the Surrey side of 
the river. 

“When a murder is committed south of the Thames,” 
the chaplain continued, “it is nearly always a dull 
murder.” 

[ interrupted him with a literary allusion: ‘* What 
Pegeen Mike in The Play-Boy of the Western World calls 
ta sneaky kind of murder. ” 

* 7 don’t know the pieee,” he replied, but the des- 
eription is good, though it would be more accurate to say 
What I mean is, that 
nothing sensational about murders committed 


accidental rather than sneaky ! 
there 1s 
south of the Thames. There isn’t an editor in London 
who would say * Thank you” for the murders we get. 
I mean, a husband hits his 
That's the 
kind of murder that is committed south of the Thames.” 


They have no news value. 


wife harder than he meant to and kills her. 


A sort of excessive domestic brawl,” [I suggested, 
“with not more than a couple of paragraphs in it.” 
‘ VW . Bg, 
* How do you explain the fact ?° T asked. 
I don't,” he replied. 


account forthe fact that nearly all the sensational company- 


**T merely state it. One ean 


promoting erimes are committed north of the Thames. 
Ifa financier starts to go wrong he has to do it in the City, 
and the City is north of the river. But no one ean account 
for the fact that the more imaginative and sensational 
murderers commit their crimes above the Thames. Inter- 
esting financial criminals are sent first to Wormwood 
Scrubs from the Old Bailey. 
an officer at the Scrubs that three of the most accom- 


I remember being told by 


plished scoundrels in the world of high finance were in 
the prison at one time! Three of them at once! Most 
interesting! I should say that the level of crooked intel- 
ligence at Wormwood Serubs is very high, but south of 
the river, at Wandsworth, say, the general level of crooked 
intelligence is low. North of the Thames you get good 
poisoning cases or crimes of passion—all guaranteed to 
fill columns of the newspapers for days at a time; but 
south of the Thames vou seldom get any but mean, unin- 
teresting felonies: wife-beating, house-breaking, unpre- 
meditated murder that is really manslaughter or aggra- 
vated assault, and any amount of petty larceny. The 
sywaters and Mrs. Thompsons, the Seddons, the Crippens, 
all of them either inhabit the northern suburbs or commit 
their crimes there.” 

I thought the chaplain spoke with some feeling, as if he 
resented the habit sensational murderers had of working 
outside, so to speak, his jurisdiction. There he was, 
incessantly toiling for long hours every day, among 
prisoners, not one of whom could provide him with an 
interesting passage for his reminiscences of prison life. 
His colleagues on the north of the Thames had all the 
luck. I tried to divert his thoughts by speculation on the 
cause of this singular disparity between the criminal 
interest of the North of London and that of the South, 


Was Middlesex more marshy than Surrey, did he think ? 
Ile hadn't an idea. Was the Kentish imagination less 
febrile than that of Essex ? He thought that they were 
equally sluggish. ‘There were more gardens south of the 
Thames than there are north of it. Had that anything 
to do with the South's immunity from murder? Not a 
bit! Did he think that, just as revolutionary anarchists 
leave London alone because they wish to have one haven 
of refuge, so the sensational criminals preserve South 
London in a state of protective dullness so that they may 
retreat there when times are too hot for them in the 
North ? 
Could the fact that all the newspaper offices were on the 
north side of the Thames have anything to do with the 
fact that all the sensational murders were done there ? 


He said there was nothing in the suggestion, 


“ There may be something in that,” said the chaplain, 
in the tone of a man pondering over an idea that may 
explain a mystery to him. ‘ I had not connected the two 
facts before. It's odd, isn’t it, that all the newspaper 
offices are north of the Thames, and that all the sensa- 
tional murders are committed north of it, too ? ”’ 

We sat in silence while the frightful thought sank into 
our minds, Then I spoke: “ Do you think,” I said, “ it 
would be any help to you if the newspapers were to move 
across the Thames and settle in Surrey ? ” 


* It might,” said he. Sr. Joun Ervine. 


Imperial Posters 


S I went up the steps of Burlington House to see 
the Exhibition of Posters advertising the Empire's 
market products, my imagination flamed and warmed 
itself in advance at the prospect of seeing orange 
orchards flooded in sunlight, lonely sheep stations under 
cloudless cobalt skies, and the restful green gloom of 
But, like most people who expect a 
There were only two 
artists that impressed me as having made the most of 


tropical jungles. 
great deal, I was disappointed. 


a romantic opportunity, and of having successfully 
combined the vividness of their subject with the essential 
advertising appeal. 

Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s designs for “‘ Bananas ” and 
** Cocoa from W. Africa’ 
in the room in concentrated force and modern originality. 
Whether or no he has gone through the unpleasant 
apprenticeship of a visit to West Africa or not, he has 
certainly got the heavy, rather brooding and sinister 
atmosphere of the African jungle into his small illustrative 
plot of the great Market Garden. They are pictures 
which, I am convinced, will make an emphatic appeal 
to the great public that is influenced by and responds 


were easily the best pictures 


to advertisement. 

Mr. F. C. Herrick’s “‘ Wheat Harvest in Canada” 
also attracts very strongly, by the unaffected and simple 
realistic technique and also by the underlying suggestion 
of an attitude of mind that is in responsive sympathy 
with the vast, lonely, fertile prairie. Mr. Spencer-Pryse’s 
“Tea Planting in Ceylon” is from a very much more 
conventional and academic standpoint, and, though 
truthful as regards pose and action, it is somewhat 
lacking in verve and originality. Mr. Paine’s picture, 
‘**The Vines of Australia,” though a satisfying design, 
does not approach the standard of his ‘* Hampton 
Court ” 

It has been proved that publicity can go successfully 
hand in hand with a high standard of art, but as I left 
Burlington House it was with the disappointed feeling 
that as a whole the artists had not risen to the height 
of a splendid opportunity. 


an Underground advertisement. 


E. Hamitton Mack. 
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The Gulls 


WAS out fishing for mackerel in the autumn silence of 
the Hebrides, and the gulls stirred my mind with 
strange fancies. 

It was a calm and glassy sea, grey as the mist. The 
islands, the lonely islands of the north, lay faint and 
cloudy on the far horizon. And there was no wind at all, 
no lightest stirring of the air, so that the brown sail of my 
boat mocked me as it hung lifeless from the mast. How 
soundless the sea is when it talks neither with the wind 
nor the land! As I hauled in my lines, breaking the 
loveliest pearls of the sea over my hands, I shivered as 
I looked away to the shore. 

“IT will have done with this fishing,’ I told myself, 
* for I would not be out here when the night comes down, 
without moon or stars, for all the silvery mackerel that 


swim. This is no ordinary mood of the sea; it is a 
desolation.” 
And then it was that the gulls began talking. I had 


not noticed them before, afloat out there on the sea’s 
face. But now I looked and saw them, slate-blue 
shadows on a monotony of grey, and listened. Those 
magical voices, that far, faint calling that is surely the 
ultimate expression of mysterious and mournful musie— 
those magical voices fell on my ears with the effect of a 
spell. I dropped my lines, and forgot the fish going about 
below in the shadowy deeps. What were they saying, 
the gulls, why were they crying suddenly in dolorous 
chorus on the breast of the sea ? 

No commonplace bird-talk, theirs, of rain and sunlight 
and the falling leaves, nor of nesting-sites, nor of love, nor 
gardens, nor of feeding-places among the marshy hollows 
of the hills. No liquid, troubling melody such as the 
nightingale throws out upon the June woods. No, nor 
homely gossip such as the rooks delight in when fires 
burn with blue ascending smoke on the side of the 
September hill. The voices of the gulls are different : 
echoless across the waste of sea: they awake an old 
echo in my heart and I know they are different. 

I walk on the uplands. I hear the missel-thrush 
singing his wild sweet song in the windy rowans, the 
peewit crying in the red dawn alone. And I say, though 
the scientist and the man of reason laugh me to scorn, 
“these birds have souls.””. The lark has something more. 
And the small brown wren is happiness caught in a 
bundle ef feathers. But the eulls—no! The voices of 
the gulls are the voices of lost things. 
apart, a bird-people aloof and alone. 

Not for music’s sake do they lift up their voices far at 
sea. The desire a man has, or a linnet has, to make 
songs and melodies, the desire to sing, is a deep desire of 
the heart. But look in a gull’s eye—is it not plain ? 
He has no heart. Only a questing, unshriven sorrow 
where his heart should be. 

These winged mariners, they say, are inhabited by the 
souls of fisher-folk and seafarers drowned long ago. 
What tales men make, what fantasics, and how they 
deecive themselves ! 

The old people of the Mist White island—the island of 
green and saffron storm lights and pearly winding shells 
that are washed up there on the Atlantic shore—know 
better than that. And the old man of the lobster-pots 
knows better, waking to the sea-mews’ cries in the grey 
forsaken morning: ‘* They’re lost,” says he—** aye, lost 
and wi’ a curse on them till the end o’ the world.” And 
what would the soul of a poor sailor or of a fisher-lad 
drowned in his boat be doing in such company ? 

Yet I wished I were one of them, I only wished I were 
one of them buoyed out on the foam of the sea. For 


They are a race 


nem 


theirs are the voices of the past and of the irrevocable 
things. 

I paid out my lines again and rowed away from the 
calling gulls towards the islands. The blue shadows 
faded from my sight, the melancholy voices died. And 
then I lay on my oars, and the spell was broken. 

What stuff was this I had been thinking—that the 
past is all that matters, that sorrow for I know not 
what aimless vanished cause is to be desired ? 

“You mourners of the world!” I cried, “* you are no 
birds at all, but sea-spirits of grief and illusion. And to 
think that when winter comes in the south I shall feed 
your kind with bread tossed upon the swirling river!” 
And then a fish took my bait, and I hauled it in shining 
and silver at the near fall of night. 

Hawisi MACLAREN, 


The Theatre 
The Cloister and the World 


[Tue CrRaDLE SONG” AND * THE Lover,” by G. Manrrinez 
SIERRA, AT THE ForRTUNE THEATRE.‘ YELLOW SANDs,” by 
EDEN AND ADELAIDE PuILLporrs, AT THE HAYMARKET.| 
Tut Spanish dramatist, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, is ar 
admirer and translator of Maeterlinck. Here and there, in 
The Cradle Song (Canciin de Cuna), produced by Mr. Anmet 
Hall at the Fortune Theatre last week, one can trace the 
influence. It is as though Maeterlinck had travelled south, 
away from his mists and darkness, into the fierce heat of 
Andalusia ; as though he had discarded his mysticism, but 
kept his power of suggesting much in a few simple words : as 
well as his method of grouping: shadowy figures, in two's 

and three’s, making up a single voice in his dialogue. 

The first voice in The Cradle Song is that of the nuns in a 
Dominican convent. In their white and black—the novices 
all in white—they make an exquisite picture, as they stand or 
sit by the Prioress, who is receiving birthday greetings and 
presents. The other voice, the voice of the world, comes to 
them in these gifts—in the rather obvious symbol, particularly, 
of the caged bird, which one of the novices 
has no real vocation—-wishes to set free. Then comes the 
last and unexpected offering. A womun of the street leaves 
her baby girl at the convent gate. The Prioress undertakes 
the charge of this unknown ; and, for eighteen years, Teresa 
is the lively spirit of the world, playing within the enclosed 
walls, reminding the nuns of their renunciation. One of them, 
beautifully played by Miss Gillian Seaife, is specially selected 
to show us the “ repression ” of thwarted maternity. At last, 
a highly respectable young man, Antonio, comes to take 
Teresa away. In a very impressive Maeterlinckian scene, 
which would be still more impressive were it curtailed a little, 
Antonio stands just visible at the door, while the audience 
looks at him across the row of resigned heads in the nuns’ 
parlour. Then Teresa passes out, with many tears of farewell. 
The nuns remain to lament her going, and to dream about the 
freedom of life beyond the cage. 

There is no vulgarly obtruded thesis in this dramatie poem. 
But, latent in it, there is the judgment of the world against 
the discipline of the cloister. Delighted as I was with Sierra’s 
play, I will not compiain that he, like other dramatists and 
novelists who have approached this theme, regards the life 
set apart as necessarily one of morbid narrowness. The 
Prioress—another perfect presentation, by Miss Barbara 
Seaife-—is the only one of the nuns who looks really happy. 
But some day, perhaps, a dramatist—Paul Claudel. for 
example—will show us the other side. Sola beatitudo! he 
will cry ; and he will exalt the bliss of a devout monotony, 
tasted by solitary souls who willingly shut themselves away 


[ am afraid she 


.s 


from a noisy world, and spare themselves the miseries of 


marriage, with the disappointment of bringing up ungrateful 
children! The monastic temperament still exists, but we 
make no places of refuge for it. (The monks and nuns of to-day 
suffer outside the cloister. Taine, after a visit to Monte 
Cassino, remarked that he had known several who had died 
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of disgust, because they had no such shelter. ‘* When will 
science do for its devotees what religion used to do for the 
faithful ? Will there ever be a Monte Cassino for laymen ? ” 

The Cradle Song was preceded, the other night, by a one-act 
play, | lied The Lover. This appeared to be a study of the 
excesses to which a romantic snobbishness can lead a butter 
merehant — play 
Sherbrooke. The poor daft fellow pursues a Ruritanian 


ed, with a greasy realism, by Mr. Michael 


Queen, all airs and archness ; and she, instead of talking 
sense to him, foolishly encourages his adoration by giving him 


a season ticket all over the State Railways, in order that he 
may worship her without traveliing expenses. The Queen 


ought to have been shown as a dreamer. That might have 


helped us to forgive her. Instead, she was played as the 


personification of teashop coquetry. And we condemned her 
severely for knowing no better, in her high place and at her 
time of life, which was not far from forty, as she admits. 
as ok * 
Sir Barry Jackson's production of Yellow Sands ought 


easily to crowd the Haymarket Theatre for a year, or for years 
to come. No, L have not seen The Farmer's Wife; and so 
I enjoyed this new comedy without feeling that it was a good 
joke repeated. The incidents, the plot, one must admit, are 
ancient. But the famous will-reading scene, the scene of 
Voney, and of a hundred plays after Money, past Mr. Somerset 
Maughan’s Land of Promise down to another now running, 
The Gift Horse, at the Everyman Theatre—this old stager never 
fails to excite. And the plot doesn’t matter. We go to a 
Devonshire comedy to delight in the types that Mr. Phillpotts, 
alone or in collaboration, knows how to plant so firmly on 
the boards—bibulous old Richard Varwell (Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke) ; the still older, the ancient Miss Jenifer Varwell 
(Miss Susan Richmond), who leaves most of her money to 
her Bolshevist fisherman-nephew, of the large heart and few 
brains (Mr. Frank Vosper), and cuts off her other nephew 
Arthur (Mr. Ralph Richardson) with a hundred pounds and a 
more than life-sized lobster that will not * chime” with the 
of his shrewish mother, Mary Varwell 
I am sorry that I cannot mention the 
for here is an admirably acted play 


other ** decorations ~ 
(Miss Amy Veness). 
name of every periorme) 
in which not one obvious “star” appears—a proof of the 
excellent team work that can be secured out of the largely 
unrecoenized talent available for the Mnglish stage. 

Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


Music 


Types of Choral Singing 


Tue recent visit of the Czechoslovakian Male Voice Choir 
recalls the good impression made by these singers during their 
Jast Knelish tour, seven years ago. The concert given in the 
Queen's Hall on October 26th deepened the impression, and 
allowed the critics to congratulate themselves that they had 
discerned so wisely on the former occasion. Professor Metod 
Dolezil and his singers were determined to allow us no loop- 
hole for compromise or qualifying statements. Of course, the 
technique of this choir differs widely from that which is prac- 
tised by the leading English choirs, but this fact gives us no 
sanction for accusing the Prague singers of unorthodoxy, 
lor one thing, the voices have a different quality, and so 
must be accommodated by different methods of production ; 
and for another, the music chosen—all by Czech composers— 
demands a change of front if it is to be approached with 
assurance. Janacck’s ballad, Marycka Magdonova, for 
instance, calls for all kinds of subtle colouring and rhythmic 
turns which would become meaningless if attempted by an 
English choir. J. B. Foerster’s On the Field Path was one of 
the few works which touched the common ground between 
English and Czech technique, but even here there were 
strange idioms of expression which baffled description and 
analysis. 

The Don Cossacks Choir has been heard here on many 
occasions of late. For my part, I think that the Czech singers 
are superior if only for their greater individuality and for the 
greater freedom of their rhythm. The Don Cossacks over- 
whelm you with a sudden fortissimo (which comes at you as if 


released from a catapult), or surprise you with an incredible 
echo effect. The Czechs rely not so much upon surprise 
assaults as upon unity of conception ; yet they are none the 
less precise and disciplined. 

The balance of the voices is admirable, and the basses 
provide a sound yet supple foundation:to the whole structure. 
I was amazed to hear one of them booming out a clear and 
resonant bottom B flat, as if that note were exactly in the 
middle of his register. 

A week or so after this concert it fell to my lot to hear 
some choral singing of a typical English kind. This was at 
the Centenary Festival of the Brighton and Hove Harmonie 
Society. The Festival had been arranged to reveal that the 
Society, after a hundred years of history, during which 
adversity and prosperity have alternated, can still lift up its 
head to give adequate performances of such works as Elgar’s 
Gerontius and Sullivan's Golden Legend. The singing of this 
chorus is notable chiefly for clear and unforced tone. It was 
so unforced at times that it lacked the necessary rhythmic 
pulse. The passage in Gerontius beginning with the words: 
* From the nethermost fire * lost all point through this mis- 
placed reticence, and as for the Demon’s Chorus, I have never 
heard it run so smooth a course, and smoothness is the very 
last quality we ask for in the singing of these staccato taunts, 
Klgar’s music was made to sound almost lyrical at this point. 
My thoughts turned to the Czech choir. They, unembarrassed 
by the feminine element, would have given the words their 
proper sting. On the other hand there were moments—the 
chorus, * Rescue him, O Lord,” for example—which became 
the more significant through the certainty of the English 
choir’s intonation and the stillness of its quality. In the end, 
however, I decided that no amount of stillness would com- 
pensate for a lack of dynamic power, and to encounter this in 
an English choir one must travel to the North. 

Bast. Maine, 


The Cinema 


[* Ben Hur” ar tae Tivos. MApDEMOISELLE. FROM 


ARMENTIERES ” AT THE MARBLE Arcit PAviLion.] 


Tuk overwhelmingly spectacular Ben Hur, which has taken 
three years to make, has just come to the Tivoli, Strand. 
Its mixture of pomp and childish sentiment, its colossal 
edifices, crowds, pageantry, and obviously contemporary 
actors are swept along to what must be called a screen-triumph 
by the undoubted sincerity of those who made it and intended 
it to be a great production. It will be reviewed at length in 
next week's issue. 

The War as a subject for film dramas is at the moment avery 
popular one. Thackeray, Stendhal and Tolstoi saved the 
Napoleonic campaigns for fiction, but it is hardly time yet, or 
few who survived it have the energy, to make tales of the 
great War, save the motion picture people. In inventing a 
film play it is so handy to be able to separate hero and heroine 
and then bring them together again simply by taking the 
period 1914-18. As a result we have had The Dark Angel, 
The Big Parade which was such good movies and such poor 
war, The Unknown Soldier, which was puerile and offensively 
stupid, and others, all from America. 

Of course, England has had her magnificent War-records, 
Ypres, Mons, and the others, but Mademoiselle from Armen- 
liéres, now at the Marble Arch Pavilion, is the first important 
War-time film romance we have made. 

The story, written straight for the screen by members of 
the Gaumont Co., who produced it, is no worse, in fact rather 
better, than the average adaptation froma novel. The actual 
construction or scenario and the characterization are unusually 
good. 

** Mademoiselle ” was a chubby, dark little person who 
served in an estaminet and surreptitiously aided the French 
intelligence department. A nice English Tommy grew to 
like her, but loved her only in time to suffer pangs of jealousy 
and doubt. She seemed to be playing him false. More of the 
tale it would be vexing to tell here, for fear of spoiling enjoy- 
ment of this charming picture. But along with hero and 
heroine go some genuine “ soldats anglais,” two of whom act 
brilliant little parts, a very sinister spy, and a roomful of 
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incontrovertibly real British staff officers. Heroics are 
graciously left to the French troops: the film does not make 
our men bag all the glory. 

And the whole piece is immensely engaging, the most likeable 
kind of melodrama. Of course there are faults now and then 
in the running of the drama. But as a whole this is a picture 
with which even the victorious Hollywood folk might be well 
content and which—especially because it is so agreeably 
English—we can proclaim as one of the best English films 
ever attempted. Ir1s Barry 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Brazil 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—To the mind of many an Englishman the name of 
Brazil conveys an impression only a little less vague than that 
of Arcadia or Cathay, Ethiopia or Malay, while the recent 
operations on the London money market in connexion with 
Brazil stocks may seem to the imagination of the same stolid 
onlooker to savour of that wild speculation of former times 
which terminated in the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 

To this Englishman, with his outlook limited by the daily 
routine on the one hand and by sport in its varied forms on 
the other, surrounded by a hundred familiar situations which 
lull him to a lethargic state of unenterprising and grumbling 
contentment, Brazil appears but a shadowy far-off place, a 
Limbo. He thinks it is no concern of his to bother about 
what has never entered his life, and it is far too much trouble 
to acquire information on such an unimportant topic. He 
supposes dimly that Brazil is situated in Asia or America, or 
perhaps the Brazils are an archipelago like the Hesperides, 
in an Eastern or Southern sea. At the back of his brain he 
retains indistinct memories of the Spanish Main, so that if 
pressed he would indicate Spanish (if anything so civilized) to 
be the language of the country, but in all probability some 
local dialect such as Chowee, Oovoo or Telegu. 

So that it would be a pleasant surprise to him if he could be 
torn away from his office and pet clubs and cronies and be 
placed on board one of the luxurious steamers of the 
R.M.S.P.Co., which would take him in a very short time from 
the mists and clouds and drizzle and pallid sun of his own dear 
country in a southern direction and slightly westward, to 
turquoise skies, balmy breezes, golden sunshine and _ silver 
moons, where the skics are painted with unnumbered fires, 
over seas calm and green or blue ; till at last on the seven- 
teenth day the ship would reach the port of Santos, with its 
miles of docks and up-to-date appliances for lading and dis- 
charging cargo. 

Here our traveller on disembarking will find himself in a 
busy centre with very little of the romantic attached to it. As 
he passes through the Customs he will not fail to appreciate 
the considerate attitude of the officials. He, if perchance 
accompanied by his wife or daughters, will not find himself 
embarrassed by the possession of silk articles of apparel, not 
one but several dresses, &e., of that delightful but, to the 
English fiscal mind, provocative material ; his own wardrobe 
will arouse no excitement, for the Brazilian authorities do not 
expect a first-class passenger to dress like a tramp. any more 
than they would permit a steerage immigrant to introduce 
into the country the clothes that make the gentleman. Ina 
word one is allowed to take in as personal luggage whatever 
clearly belongs to the more or less immediate personal use of 
one’s station in life. It may at first sight seem like one law 
for the rich and another for the poor, but is it not se all through 
life? And at any rate the system is based on reason. May 
it not be that the notorious rigour of the English Customs in 
this matter of articles clearly not imported for the purposes of 
trade and commerce, is one of the factors that pre-dispose 
Brazilians against including England in their visit to Kurope ? 

Having safely and pleasantly passed the Customs, the 
visitor, when he has enjoyed a run out to the beaches of 
Gonzaga and the inimitable Guarujé, will enter the train for 
Sao Paulo. His journey over the Serra will take him up a 


steep rise of 2,000 ft.. through impressive scenery of untrodden 


forests. He will in a couple of hours arrive at the city of Sag 
Paulo, an industrial centre of nearly a million inhabitants, 
differing in no essential from European cities of the sanse size, 
There are tall chimney stacks marking factories where hundreds 
of operatives, male and female, earn their livings in the manu- 
facture of textiles, jute sackings, boots and whatever else 
factories produce, including silk stockings, chocolates and 
studs; there are breweries, paper mills and foundries ; 
Armour’s frozen meat, Ford’s motor-cars, and Coats’s cottons 
are all produced on the spot; fireworks to rival Brock’s; 
perfumes to rival Coty’s, and Scotch whiskies that would make 
Scotland blush. There are busy streets full of handsome shops; 
windows replete with glittering diamonds, Paris fashions to 
suit the most capricious taste; palatial hotels offer the 
maximum of comfort and the most inviting collation flavoured 
with the most delicate wines and rounded off with real coffee. 
Thither one may be transported in taxis, Hudson, Studebaker, 
Buick, Cadillac, Fiat or Ford ; Thornycroft “buses or electric 
trams. 

If the traveller prefers to motor from Santos to Sao Paulo 
he will no doubt be pleased to meet again the familiar white 
line, while in the city he will renew acquaintance with police 
direction and one-way traflic. The transaction of business 
in the streets will remind him of Lombard Street or Hatton 
Garden, and the open-air cafés will make him think of Paris, 
ar, in Rio, of the Riviera. The palm tree of his desire will 
be there, but he must disconnect it in his mind from any 
idea of inactivity and languor. Business is very much 
business and when he has completed his negotiations with 
the Brazilians, Portuguese, Italians and ‘Turks, if the result 
is at all favourable to himself, he may feel fairly justified 
in visiting Scotland, though a trip to Yorkshire, en route. 
may serve as a post-graduate course. On the other hand 
if he did not find his business acumen to be equal to the 
struggle in his earlier efforts, he would at least acquire valuable 
experience : he would always, moreover, have the consolation 
of a very handsome difference in the Income Tax. and _ his 
business plans would not be interfered with by strikes or 
rumours of strikes. 

What paltry attempts have been made in this direction 
have in the main been made abortive by the swift and sure 
action of the authorities. Your Mr. Cook would have enjoyed 
a very short season of prosperity in this land where public 
agitators soon disappear for the public good. 

The air remains clear. in many senses, through the small 
necessity for coal and Brazil is fortunate in enjoying unlimited 
and cheap clectric force with its untold applications, and, 
as you know, this is the key to industrial prosperity. as 
witness the U.S.A. For Brazil is well supplied with rivers 
which, rising near the coast, flow inland towards the great 
river Parana, thus providing endless power throughout the 
southern half of the country, which only awaits further 
development. At the present moment thousands of 
are at work on a new dam some twenty miles from Sfio Paulo, 
which will supply that town with all the force it requires 
or is likely to require for many years to come, in spite of 
its astounding rate of growth. 


men 


And yet in all this England takes only a minor part. to a 
certain extent through lack of interest, but also undeniably 
through the uncertainty of its trade. 
are best, but often the question arises whether they are the 
most suitable. Their weights and measures differ and cause 
confusion ; their catalogues are printed in English or Spanish, 
the latter language by no means commending itself to a people 
that speaks Portuguese. Although the rest of South America 
is Spanish-speaking, Brazil is by far the biggest and greatest 
of the countries that compose it, and naturally resents being 
asked to the language of 
neighbours. 

Still the greatest handicap of all is the problematic date 
on which delivery of goods may be expected, and the possible 
vagaries of the exchange in the meantime. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into a description of the 
Capital of the Country, Rio de Janeiro, as its ineffable charm 
has already been widely advertised, though not sufficiently 
appreciated. The journey from Sao Paulo occupies a day 
or a night and can be made under very pleasant conditions. - 
I am, Sir, &e., Your CORRESPONDENT IN BRAZIL 


English goods no doubt 


adopt smaller, less imyportant 
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Lettets to the Editor 


AN ALTERNATIVE OCCUPATION FOR 

UNEMPLOYED MINERS 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sm,--The coal strike will leave such a legacy of debt and 
unemployment that it is perhaps not amiss to point out a 
method which, if adopted in time, would save millions of 
money and probably also ease the labour difficulties. In 
round numbers there were 1,100,000 men cfficially recognized 
as miners before the strike. Of these 280,000 have already 
returned to work. There remain 820.000 still on strike, but 
there will be work only for about 520,000 of them, some 
300,000 being “ permanently unemployed * and left inde- 
finitely “‘ on the rates.” Other unemployed miners are those 
who were in mines or headings closed down prior to the 
strike, and who were on no colliery books in April last, and 
these will swell the numbers of applicants for work when the 
pits reopen. 

When the strike is called off, applicants for work should be 
‘accepted only in order of the following categories :—(1) House 
owners, who will help to pay the rates. (2) Men with families, 
who represent the greatest burden on the rates. (3) Single 
men in order of seniority, for old or middle-aged miners are 
less able to adapt themselves to other employment or to 
emigrate than young men. 

The permanently unemployed voung single men who would 
remain would represent the lowest cost to the rates and the 
Dest prospect of being ultimately absorbed in other industries 
at home or oversea. 

Such a scheme would make all the difference in the world 
t> colliery districts already on the verge of, or beyond 
bankruptcy and liable themselves to become a burden on the 
State and on the taxpayer. Nor, if ventilated at once, and 
before a general resumption of work, need there be any 
difficulty in it. If the local authorities, backed by the 
Government, urged the plan on their local coalowners, the 
datter would undoubtedly agree to it, being themselves large 
I am, Sir, &e.. 

TRETHDALWR, 


ratepayers in the impoverished districts. 


[Our correspondent’s suggestion deserves careful considera- 
tion. Valuable spade work in the matter of finding employ- 
ment for unemployed miners overseas has been done by the 
Morning Post Emigration Committee, which has sent out 200 
young miners to Australia. If they are successful, as we think 
they will be, they should be but a vanguard of a large number 
of young miners for whom work is waiting across the seas,—— 


ip. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxron.] 

Sin.—It will be abundantly clear to everyone who has studied 
the coal situation and the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry that even when the present coal dispute is 
finally settled there will be no work for a very large number of 
miners at present on strike. This fact is now being publicly 
admitted and was mentioned by Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
some few days ago, and although absence of coal stocks and 
temporary high prices may enable higher wages to be paid 
and more workers to be employed for a time than will be 
possible when conditions have again become normal, there is 
the practical certainty of from 100,000 to 200,000 mine 
workers eventually having no employment. 

The question of what will be done with these men is, of 
course. a very difficult but nevertheless a vital one. Shall 
they be supported on a subsistence basis out of unemployment 
“unds, with its consequent gradual demoralization and unfitting 

sv other work? Or shall the cost to the nation of such 
* support ” be expended in providing an alternative occupa- 
tion? This latter alternative is so obviously the preferable, 
is indeed the only solution of the problem possible to con- 
template, that Iam constrained to put forward the following 
proposal, 

Some 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons of coal are burnt in 
this country for domestic purposes every year. This burning 
of the coal in its raw state pollutes the atmosphere at the 


expense of the health of the community, as well as incurring 
other large expenditure in cleaning and removing soot and 
tarry deposits from our buildings, houses, house furniture and 
clothes. All this raw coal can be turned into smokeless fuel, 
and the cost of so doing will at least be covered by the oils and 
other by-products which will be obtained in the process, while 
in many instances it can be done at a profit. 

In one case the writer is acquainted with a colliery is only 
able to obtain twelve shillings per ton for the washed fine slack 
it produces, having the exceptional calorific value of over 
14,000 B.T.U.’s per Ib., while for their lump coal of inferior 
calorific value approximately thirty shillings per ton is 
obtained, due entirely to the different physical conditions of 
the two materials. 

The conversion of the necessary quantity of raw coal to 
smokeless fuel will alone provide wages amounting to 
approximately £20,000 per day, while the further working up of 
the by-products will probably provide at least a like amount. 
There is consequently the possibility of providing in this way 
employment for 80,000 men in the actual conversion of the 
coal to smokeless fuel and by-products, while still more men 
would be found employment in the construction and main- 
tainance of the necessary plant for that purpose. In addition 
to these advantages the greater proportion of our fuel oil 
requirements would be met from home supplies with advan- 
tage, among others, to our foreign trade balance. 

Such a consummation can only be attained in a reasonable 
time with Government assistance or .protection, as the com- 
mercial prospects (apart from some special cases) are not 
sufliciently lucrative and secure to attract private capital to 
cover the whole field. If, however, such security can be pro- 
vided the consummation will follow, and I would suggest that 
inquiry be undertaken at once to find out the most satisfactory 
form that such assistance or protection should take. 

Whether it should be a subsidy on home-produced oil, a 
gradual imposition of restrictions on the consumption of raw 
coal, or both these combined with the provision of cheap 
capital for the construction of the necessary plant, would be 
matters for investigation, but that a satisfactory solution 
could be found for the problem the writer is convinced.—I 
am, Sir, &¢., 

NorMANn J. BOwATer, 
Consulting Engineer. 
) Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

JOn many have 
assistance with a view to the provision of a satisfactory smoke- 
fuel. We would support any practical proposal which 
would enable us to provide an increased proportion of our fuel 
Ep. Spectator.] 


occasions we advocated Government 
less 


oil requirements in Great Britain. 


PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


THE 


Sir,— It is to be regretted that your contributor, Mr. F. A. 
Mackenzie, should repeat the quite inaccurate assertion that 
the beginning of the decline in fertility in this country 
coincided with the Bradlaugh-Besant prosecution for selling 
the Knowlton Pamphlet. It is true that this trial took place 
in May, 1877, and that the birthrate began to decline in the 
same year, but there is an interval of nine months between 
conception and birth, and this means that the fall in fertility 
really began in 1876, and in many parts of the country the 
decline commenced some years earlier. As the Bradlaugh- 
Besant trial took place during the second quarter it was 
obviously too late to affect the birthrate even of the last 
quarter of 1877. 

The birthrates of those 
decline in 1877 show that in every case the decline in fertility 
really commenced in 1876, and merely became apparent in 1877, 
because of the interval of nine months between conception 
and birth. Moreover the decline commenced in Sweden in 
1860. in Australia in 1863. and in France at the end of the 


countries whose rate began to 


eighteenth century. 

There had been a vigorous campaign in this country in 
favour of birth control ever since the early days of last 
century, led by men of such eminence as John Stuart Mill, 
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The Knowlton Pamphlet itself was sold for forty vears without 
hindrance before the Bradlaugh-Besant trial, and at that 
trial the Solicitor-General mentioned that over 100,000 
copies had already been sold, but no effect was produced 
upon the birthrate until the deathrate began to decline. 
The decline of the birthrate was initiated by the same com- 
bination of causes as that which brought about the decline 
in the deathrate. The commencement of the decline in the 
deathrate in this country was due to the passing of the Public 
Health Act of 1875. That act gave us for the first time a 
and comprehensive system for the promotion of 
It suppressed open drains, sewers, cesspools, 


sweeping 
public hygiene. 
and a myriad similar disease-spreading agencies, and the 
deathrate began to fall in the very next year, or in 1876. 
The degree of fertility began to fall simultaneously, and this 
became apparent in the birthrate of 1877. That is what 
happens all the world over, whether in Protestant or Roman 
Catholic countries, whether in England, India, or Egypt. 
This connexion between the fall of the deathrate and the 
fail of the birthrate is so invariable and so irrefutable that 
birth controllers have been driven to the extravagant expedient 
of asserting that it is the fall of the birthrate, as the result 
of birth control, which causes the fall of the deathrate, and 
not such obsolete and exploded notions as public hygiene. 
sanitary arrangements are superfluous trifles where 


ny 


Hygienic 
birth control is practised, according to these latest “ scientific 
developments. But I challenge Mr. Mackenzie to point to 
one instance in the whole range of human vital statistics 
where the fall in the birthrate has not been initiated by a 
fall in the deathrate, and where the fall in the deathrate has 
not been due to a corresponding improvement in the hygienic 
conditions of the people. There is no birth control propaganda 
in New Zealand, but fertility declines as swiftly there as in this 
country. There were neither propaganda nor contraceptives 
availabie in France at the end ofthe eighteenthcentury, vet the 
birthrate begin to fall immediately the deathrate began to fall 
as the result of the improvement in the condition of the 
peasantry. The birthrate of Bengal has fallen 25 per cent. 
in recent years in the complete absence of birth control 
propaganda and in spite of the fact that such practices are 
opposed to all the religious and social conceptions of the 
people. When ivr. Halford Ross initiated a drastic hygienic 
campaign in the Suez Canal Zone from 1901 to 1910 the fall 
in the deathrate which resulted was immediately followed by 
a corresponding fall in the birthrate, and Dr. Ross was driven 
to the conclusion that the fluctuations of the birthrate are 
due to natural causes. What other conclusion is possible 
unless we are to adopt the extravagant belief that the people 
took to birth control when the deathrate fell, 
had never practised it before ? 


immediately 
although the 

If the 
a wholesak and 


birth control hypothesis were true there would be 
disproportionate cutting down of large 
families. and only a comparatively small increase in childless 
marriages. since the vast majority of married couples desire 
a child or two. But the British Census of Fertility of 1911 
shows that the decrease of the larger and the increase of the 
smaller familics has been strict!y proportional to the general 
decline of fertility. The increase of childless marriages has 
also been strictly proportional. Moreover, if the decline of 
the birthrate be due to birth control, perhaps Mr. Mackenzie 
completely proved fact that those people 
who do not practise birth control have families no larger than 
whether in England, France, or America.— 


will ¢ xpla n the 


those who do 


Iam, Sir, &c., 
Cuarves Epwarp Petty. 
* Birkdale Barton Seagrave, Nr. Kettering. 
HOW TO MAKE BRITISH FARMING PAY 


[To the Editor of the Sprcvavor.| 


Si This partsh consists of about 2,700 acres, and contains 
$50 people it is probably as well farmed as anywhere in 
Kagtand. In spite of bad times money is made. The labourers 
are skiller é No men understand better the conditions of 
i! p ' rict, which, though the soil is extremely 
i v ron © finest barley. The secret of success lies 
n the formul heep raising on arable land.” One hundred 
and sixty years ago the heath portion of this parish was wild 
wast feted by highweymeén for whom it was a convenient 


retreat. Now almost every inch is cultivated. There are no 
idle acres, yet productivity might be increased to a very 
appreciable extent by the magic of ownership. 

I cannot understand Sir Frank Fox's difficulty in finding 
people for the land. In this and many other parishes jn 
Lincolnshire men are immediately available who only want 
their chanee. Everyone seems to wish to put on the land people 
who know nothing about agriculture. T want to turn the skilled 
farm labourer into an owner and cultivator : 
required. The landlord cannot at present convey a holding 
to a man without the consent of the present tenant, whose 
farm would be deprived perhaps of some of its best acres, 
The tenant who requires labour does not wish his labour 
market to be reduced by some of his best 
independence, and, as things are, there is a complete barrier 
in the tied system of housing. Yet, also, in spite of these facts 
the old farming class is continually diminishing in numbers, 
and at least half of the successful farmers to-day started 
life as labourers. 


legislation js 


men acquiring 


=~ 


am not sulliciently expert to know how much land a man 
and his son could cultivate, but given a small capital they 
could deal with a considerably larger area than was possible 
in the past, owing to the existence to-day of a new class— 
that of men who own their own tractors and hire themselves 
out to plough or clean land wherever they may be required, 
This fact goes far to solve one of the chief difliculties. Two 
men —and there would not often be more than two men— 
eannot occupy enough land to justify the purchase and 
maintenance of three horses. One horse would be all that 
is necessary if the land could be pioughed. 

The ninety dwellings in this parish include, of course, farm 
houses, tradesmen’s shops, cottages occupied by widows, single 
women, unskilled workers, or skilled workers whose occupation 
is in Lineoln. But from the remainder [am able to construct 
the following table :—- 

Existing Old men, not 
Smallowner. now available 

but of great 
doing very skill 
well. 7 


Available now 
7 
(hands 12), 


(a) Father (m.) and son, both firste 
class workers probably Possess con. 
siderable savings. 

(b) Father (m.) and son ditto 

(ec) Father (m.), wife almost equal to a 
man im farm work. One son good 
worker. 2 younger boys. 

(d) Man (m.) (only small boys) but 
having brother, both = exce!lent 
workers. 

(c) Men (m.) (no boys) and owns present 

hcus» without any land of conse- 

quence, Skilled worker. 
certain. 

Man (m.), good worker, has 2 sons 

at present away from home Sav- 

ngs certain. 

(g) Man (m.) large family. One son at 
present available, other boys at 
school, but growing up. Probably 
no savings. 


Savings 


(f 


~~ 


There should be added a number of young men who would be 
available in the future. One cannot say of these that all would 
be likely to make good, but there would be certainly enough 
to take the place of any who from death or other cause vacated 
their holdings. 

My conclusion is, there is now one man of the labouring 
class who is independent. There might at once, given the 
necessary State action, be eight. There might have been 
fifteen to-day if a movement of this kind had started years ago. 
That would amount to about 25 per cent. of the genuine farm 
workers here. I might add that in future years, the man with 
a large family will be almost certainly * emigrative” unless he is 
given the opportunity of acquiring an independence. 

The Irish Land Acts form the best indications of what can 
be done by judicious use of State loans, but T am contident 
that the country could never make a better investment than 
in the skill and sinews of first-class agricultural workers of 
suitable character. 
remain in a subordinate position who are capable of initiative, 
rich in resource, and capable of any kind of cultivation of 
rearing any kind of stock. I am, Sir, &c., 


It is a waste of man power when men 
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IMMORTALITY AND EVOLUTION 
| To the Editor of the SPecraror.] 

Sir,—From among the several letters upon the above subject, 
appearing in your issue for November 6th, may T call attention 
to two striking points raised by F. C. Constable? (1) The 
quotation from Bradley that “ Outside of spirit, there is not, 
and cannot be, any reality.” (2) The reference to Kant, * one 
of these conceptions must be a conception of the soul in man.” 
When one comes to examine one of these statements from 
the standpoint of the other one, the intensity of the subsequent 


logic is thrilling. If spirit is the only reality, what is man ? 


Is he real or not real? Does he exist or not exist — as reality ? 
If as reality, then he is spiritual, real, immortal, outside of a 
time and space universe — i.e., matter. 

Then what constitutes the “soul in man”? Tf we accept 
man as “ outside of spirit” 7.¢., outside of reality, it does not 
appear to matter what we believe. Jf cannot be real! But if 
man is one with reality —‘T and my Father are one” 
might not the “ soul in man” be the unfolding consciousness 
of his own realness in Reality 2? The Nazarene spoke of Truth 
as Life. What greater Truth of Life could come to the con- 
sciousness Of a man than the voluntary realizations that 
deathless self-consciousness is his for the taking ? 

To a spiritual entity, what greater death could we imagine 
than the loss of self-realization, or real consciousness ? To 
be mentally dead and buried in the illusion that that. is real 
which Bradley logically terms unreal? What greater life 
could be granted to us than the realization of the Truth that 
the human form, and ell other time space forms, are but 
symbolic effigies arising out of our illogical superstitions. 
Due to belief in the reality of that which is nol real! 

Is it possible that we continually find our way back to this 
plane of mental chaos and disorder through failure to realize 
real consciousness of our own volition. That it is possible to 
break away fromit all by voluntary acquisition of the immortal, 


eternal —i.e., real-self consciousness. If the “ resurrection ” 
took place, was this the conscious power that waked behind 
the scenes ?— I am, Sir, &c., 


OSCILLATOR, 


[Vo the Editor of the Srrecravon.| 

Sir,_-In his interesting letter in last week's issue, “ J. M. J.’ 
has failed to notice the peculiar form of expression used both 
by St. Luke (xx. 85) and St. Paul (Phil. iii. 11). St. Luke says the 
resurrection ris ¢x vexpar, and St. Paul ri éx verpov. Light- 
foot translates the expression, “the resurrection from 
the dead,” and says it refers “ to the final resurrection of the 
righteous to a new and glorified life’. . . .“° The general resur- 
rection of the dead, whether good or bad, is. 4 avrdoracu rev 

w.” The reading apparently followed by the R.V. in 
Philippians is, Lightfoot says, feebly supported. 

Many Bible students believe that for the faithful in Christ 
Jesus there is a first resurrection (sec, for example, 1 Cor. 

23, 24), and that it was to the attainment of that privilege 
that St. Paul aspired.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry J. Burnirr, 
The Rectory, Draylon Beauchamp, Bucks. 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


|To the Editor of the Sercrxror.| 
Sin.—T read with interest the article under the above heading 
n ur issue of November 6th, and noticed the suggestion, 
vhich seems to be part of Sir John Ross's scheme, that the 
~a hundred 


House should include amongst its representatives 
temporary Members who might be nominated by the Crown 
mn the advice of the Prime Minister.” It appears to me that 
this offers a splendid opportunity for the non-political repre- 
sentation of the business interests of the country in the 
House of Legislature. I suggest that one seat each in the 
House of Lords be allotted to such associations as the 
Federation of British Industries, Associated Chambers of 
ommerce, Institute of Chartered Accountants, Law Society, 
British Medical Association, Trades Union Congress and 





i 


other professional and commercial bodies and trade unions. 
Application for a fixed number of seats should be called 

lor, and these should be allotted by a committee of the 

House on which all parties are equally represented. Each 


association which had been allotted a seat would then appoint 
its own representative, who would hold his seat until he 
resigned, was removed, or his association lost its representa- 
tion. It is impossible for any professional association or 
trade union which has the interests of its members at heart 
to take sides in politics, and this scheme will give the big 
commercial interests who pay the piper a chance to call 
the tune. 

The above plan, no doubt, is already included in some of 
the sugyested reforms, and has. I know, been raised before 
in principle; but what [ wish to emphasize is that the 
election, or appointment, of such members should be as far 
removed from party politics as possible, and not left in the 
hands of any one party A representation of this nature in 
the House of Lords would certainly enhance the authority 
of that House, and would be an advance in the direction of 
government by practical business men as against professional 
politicians. IT am, Sir, &« 

32 Brancole Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. G. J. SAUNDERS. 


CANADA’S CLIMATIC STIMULUS 
| To the Editor of the Sere ATOR. | 

Sin, In your issue for September 25th in an editorial on 
the Canadian elections [ notice two statements which surprise 
me. Oneis: ** Finally she (Canada) has got a climate which, 
though it looks as if it halved mankind's working capacity, is 
nevertheless,” &ce. The other is “Only in the matter of 
ice-closed ports is Canada a meteorological sufferer.” It is a 
new idea to me who was born in Kastern Canada and have lived 
in Western Canada a quarter-century, that Canada’s climate 
halves her people’s working capacity. The trouble in the 
West at least is that it doubles one’s working capacity 
through the stimulus due to altitude and the ozonic character 
of the atmosphere. 

As for ice-closed ports only one is closed in winter — 
Montreal. Halifax, St. John and Vancouver are wide open. 
—J am, Sir, &c., Cuas. K. Huestis. 

University Club, Vancouver. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT HAMBURG 
[To the Editor of the SercTator.] 

Sir, The settlement at Hamburg of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers and the establishment of the British Factory 
dates from the vear 1567. The * factory with its quaint 
‘court’ and privileges became a close organization of con- 
siderable importance for upwards of 250 years, and its 
members enjoyed the utmost freedom within the Free and 
Hanseatic City where, in times of religious persecution, they 
were able to exercise their religion without molestation. The 
Factory was wound up in 1824, but a colony of British traders 
and others more numerous than ever remained. 

As a set-off against the surrender of the property of the 
Factory the Hamburg Senate assigned to the English church 
community a plot of land for the erection of a new church in 
place of the one built in 1612. This was built in 1836, and for 
close on a century has been the centre of the spiritual life of 
the British colony. 

The colony declined during the nineteenth century, but has 
always played an important part in the maintenance and 
development of commercial relations between the United 
Kingdom and Germany, and is now nearly as numerous as 
past 
however, has been broken and the well-to-do merchants of 
Early in the War the church 
was offered to the German Red Cross for use as a hospital 


upon the outbreak of the War. The contin lity with the 
former times are no longer here 


it was found to be unsuitable. In 1921 it was reopened and 


resumed its former activity. 





‘church building. the work of a famous Danish architect, 
is now found to have suffered grievously from the ravages of 
time. and according to expert opinion the roof threatens to 
collapse unless the necessary repairs are promptly effected 
The funds which should be available to meet this emergency 
have almost entirely disappeared with the depreciation of the 


German curreney, and it is bevond the capacity of the present 
church community at Hamburg to raise locally the sum 
required namely, £1,200 —% make the building safe and fit 


ior use 
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In these circumstances I venture to beg you to publish 
these lines in the hope that those who were formerly associated 
with Hamburg, and may have had ties with this church, as 
well as those who have business relations with Hamburg, or 
who are interested in the maintenance of the English Church 
upon the Continent, more especially at a port visited by large 
numbers of British seamen, will come to the assistance of the 
present church community. I am authorized by the Bishop 
of Northern and Central Europe to state that this appeal has 
his full support. 

Contributions, marked “ English Church in Hamburg 
Repairs Fund,” may be sent to Barclays Bank (Dominions, 
Colonial and Overseas), 30 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 
or to myself,—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

I. OuIver, 
Hi.M. Consul-General, 

British Consulate General, Hamburg. 


AMERICAN ENGLISIT 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sm,— Mr. St. John Ervine’s article on this subieet which has 
appeared (under the title “ Yep”) in last week’s Spectator, 
is, in my opinion, open to much criticism. To say, for instance, 
that “* the English language, as we know it, is not the English 
language as millions of Americans know it ” is, in my opinion, 
a decided exaggeration. 

I have visited America on several occasions and have 
never noticed any appreciable difference between the language 
of the people with whom I associated—who were well-educated 
Americans, mostly of good social position—and that of the 
ordinary Englishman. It may, of course, be different with 
the language of the lower, uneducated classes, or with that 
of the foreign immigrants who have not had time or oppor- 
tunity to acquire a proper acquaintance with the English 
language, and it is, apparently, of these classes that Mr. 
Ervine is chiefly thinking. But it is not these classes who 
ordinarily form or control the language of a country. 

The many different corrupt forms of the word “ yes” 
which Mr. Ervine gives as being used in America are mere 
vulgarisms, and I entirely dispute his statement that remark- 
ably few Americans now say “ yes” at all. 

The literary language of the two countries, i.¢., that of 
the books and most of the newspapers, is practically identical, 
and the great Literature which is the glorious common 
heritage of the two peoples forms and, it is my firm conviction, 
will long continue to form the solid bond of union of their 
common speech.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. VENNING. 


TWO NOTABLE AMERICAN NOVELS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Srr,—Americans give a generous welcome to good English 
novels. It is diflicult for us sometimes to reciprocate, because 


their output is large and much of it passes us by. I happen to 
have read two of their books in succession, which seem to me 
to be on a very high level. The first is 4 Stepchild of the Moon, 
by Fulton Oursler (Harpers). The second has the uncouth 
name of Teeftallow, by T. S. Stribling, published by Nisbet. 
I have no axe to grind in the matter and no motive save to 
put two really good books under the notice of your readers.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 
Arruur Conan Doyix, 
15 Buckingham Palace Mansions, S.W.1. 


FALSTAFF’S DEATH WORDS 
[To the Hditor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Your reviewer, “R. J.,” in criticizing Shakespeare's 
play of Henry V, alludes to “ that exquisite speech, wherein 
Mrs. Quickly tells of Falstafi's death words, whose _per- 
fection in characteristic prose we owe, in part, to the brilliant 
emendation of the once despised Theobald.” 

The cmendation consists of altering ** his nose was as sharp 
as a pen on a table of green fields” into “a babbled of green 
fields.” 

“On a table of green fields” is obviously corrupt. The 
words do not occur in the Quartos. They appear first in the 


aaa 


folio. How anyone can suppose that the emended words are 
characteristic of cither Shakespeare, Falstaff, or Mrs. Quickly 
passes my comprehension. ‘They are not even Theobald’s 
emendation, but those, he says, of “a gentleman sometime 
deceased.” 

Falstaff, says Mrs. Quickly, was crying out for sack, which 
is, indeed, characteristic. I cannot believe that Shakespeare 
imputed to him, through Mrs. Quickly, the sloppy senti, 
mentality of * babbling of green fields ” at the same time— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

COLERIDGE, 

Ottery S. Mary, Devon. 


LATE DR. EDWIN A. ABBOTT 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—While desiring to express my gratitude to Mr. Brockle 
hurst for his letter appearing in your issue of October 30th, 
may I venture to remove a possible cause of misunderstand. 
ing ? Some readers of Mr. Brocklehurst’s letter have inferred 
that the passage quoted by him from Silanus the Christian 
contained my father’s own words, whereas it is really his 
translation of a passage in Epictetus. 

This would be quite clear to readers of the book in question, 
where my father has stated that “* the utterances assigned t 
Kpictetus are taken from the records of his sayings by Arrian 
or others. Some of them have been freely translated, para. 
phrased, or transposed, but none of them are imaginary.” 

I am sure that my father would have wished to “ render 
unto Epictetus the things that are of Epictetus ” ; therefore 
I venture to trouble you with this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary Assort, 


THE 


Wellside, Well Walk, Hampstead. 


THE LOST CULT OF BEAUTY 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sir,—Would you please publish the following open letter 
which I have written to Mr. John Erskine, the author of The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLASSICUS, 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. JOHN ERSKINE. 

My Dear Sir,—You have written in The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy, a great book, which will live. 

It is a mine of humour and wisdom, but it is much more than that, 

Many of us have been and are still bowing down to a false god, 
the god of ugliness, in painting, in sculpture, in music, in fiction, 
in poetry, in the drama, and in conduct. 

And, as the high priestesses of this perverted religion there stalks 
abroad a ‘“‘ monstrous regiment” of crop-headed, blue-necked, 
flat-breasted hermaphrodites, who would have us believe that 
they are the women of the future. 

We, of the other sex know better. Men of wholesome mind, many 
of them hardly consciously, cherish an ideal altogether different 
the ideal of beauty. Of this ideal Helen has been and will ever be 
the embodiment, serene, triumphant, eternal. Her star hes nevel 
set, though it has lately suffered eclipse. 

She has never lost her place in the innermost shrine of the hearts 
of men, but you have once more set up her statue on its pedestal, 
for all to see and worship the goddess incarnate in the human 
woman.— Yours in deep gratitude, 

CLASSICUS. 


WORCESTER V. WORCESTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,— Some of your readers may be glad to hear of the succes$ 
which has crowned the efforts of the Worcester County (Mass.) 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood in sending over an amateur team 
of Association football players to engage in a series of matches 
in Worcestershire, England. The Prime Minister, who is a 
member of the Fellowship, sent the men a message of welcome 
while they were still on board the ‘ The main object 
of the experiment—i.e., the establishment of better relations 
between Englishmen and Americans been fulfilled 
beyond what any member of the Worcester County Sports- 
manship Brotherhood would have considered possible. 

Although the men lost every game they played, they have 
made a multitude of friends wherever they went, and tliey will 
carry home with them golden memories of their sojourn. One 
of the men told me that he had the happiest time in ail his 
life. Several players have noted down various incidents of 
their trip, and will deliver a lecture on the subject when they 
reach their home in Worcester, Massachusetts. It is to be 
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porne in mind that all the players were working men who 
would otherwise have had little chance of making themselves 
acquainted with what England really stands for. 

This is the first time that any attempt has been made for 
the actual personal acquaintance of English and American 
citizens who in ordinary circumstances would stay at home 
and attend to their own affairs. Now that it has been done— 
and done most successfully—-we urge other counties both in 
England and America to follow our example. 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Houghton, who was present 
at the preliminary banquet in Worcester, nothing but good 
can come from such visits, and may I add that the more 
counties that engage in this undertaking the greater the good 
that can be done ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Harmon CuaMper.alin, 

Stanmore Court, St. James's Street. 


THE DWINDLING POWER OF PEKING 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sir,—I was absent from Shanghai for most of September or I 
should have written earlier about your admirable article on 
China in your issue of August 7th. The intentions of the 
Washington Conference excellent, but they failed 
because they assumed that Peking was the Capital of China as 
London is of England. In point of fact, Peking as regards the 
provinces is not even primus inter pares, and its power has 
gradually dwindled to little more than the space within its 
walls, though from time to time it may suit the purpose of 
some provincial war lord to pretend that he recognizes its 
which merely means that he for the time being 


were 


authority 
can pull most of its strings. 

Canton 
protested violently against Peking being accepted as the 


Even at the time of the Washington Conference, 


representative of China and sent a delegate of its own to 
Washington, although, of course, he was not admitted to the 
after the 
promising certain concessions to Peking the 


Conference. soon Conference it became 
evident that in 
Powers had only thrown a new apple of discord into this 
Take, for instance, the promise 


In the view of the pro- 


Very 


already distracted country. 
of additions to the Customs schedule. 
vinees these, if granted to Peking, would simply mean to the 
people, say, of Canton, that the politicians in Peking were to 
be permitted to clap an extra tax on Cantonese trade for their 
own benefit. And this, as China goes to-day, is no unfair 
view: because, if Peking got the proposed surtax, it would 
immediately raise a loan on the proceeds which would be 
squandered and misappropriated in exactly the same way that 
has happened to all other loans contracted by Peking in recent 
years. 

Directly the meeting of the Tariff Conference was announced, 
Sun Chuan-fang on the one side, Cantonese on the other, 
declared that they would do their best to prevent its coming 
to anything. It is not too much to say that the recognition 
given by the Powers to Peking is a fruitful source of civil war 
in China, because the prestige resulting from that recognition, 
and the possibility of turning such prestige to profitable 
account by means of loans and also by what can be got out 
the surplus of the Customs and Salt Revenues is 2 continual 

Iam, Sir, &c., 

O. M. GRreEN, 
Editor, North China Daily News. 
North China Buildings, Shanghai, China. 


temptation to political adventurers. 


SCOTS HUMOUR 
[To the Editor of the Svrcrator.] 

Sirk.-—-An old Seots friend, on a temporary visit to London, 
Referring to the recently expressed opinion 
of the ex-Kaiser as to the relative density of the Scots and the 
Southron in the matter of humour, I asked his opinion on the 
question. He replied : 
house and its frequentation was being tried in Edinburgh. 
Whilst pleading, one of the counsel addressing the Bench on 
the case suddenly said: ‘ And, by the way, that reminds me, 
only last week I saw your Honour going into such and such a 
public house.’ * Stay, Mr. ~—y’ said the Judge, * You mean 
you saw me coming in,” 


came to see me. 


“A legal case concerning a public 


In the words of 





This story, perhaps well known in the North, was new to 
me. I think that the rapidity with which the hearer of the 
story realizes the point of the judge’s correction can be taken as 
a rough gauge of the sense of humour in that given person, be 
he Scot or Southron.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

A. GRANVILLE. 

Athenacum Club. 

THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY 

[To the Editor of the SeecratTor.| 

Sir, 
Kinglishman’s impressions of Italy. 
nor all of them together, ean match in their effect the majestic 
lines, written by an Italian two thousand years ago in praise 
of his own country. 

Adde tot egregias urbes, 

‘Tot congesta manu pracruptis oppida saxis, 


Mr. Gordon-George gives quite an anthology of the 
Bui not one of his passages, 


operum que laborem, 


Fiuminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros.” 


What visions do they not conjure up for the Englishman 
by his winter fireside! By the way, ought not Matthew 
Arnold's line to run : 


” 9 


* The morningiess and unawakening sleep 
—I am, Sir, &e. 
Haddiscoe Rectory. 


Norton G. LAWSON, 


Poetry 
Appearance and Reality 


iimisiice Day, 1926. 


Re-dedicated to the Spirit of 


In those great realms of light 
Froin which our rounded skies, the wide, the deep, 
Seem but a small dark cloud, a sphere of night 
Where embryonic 
They that were born through death 
To life at last, and have stripped off all dreams, 
Draw with new joy their deep untroubled breath 
Walk on firm ground, and swim in living streams, 


lives are drowned in sleep— 


We are the ghosts, not they ; 

Ghosts with a cheating cloud-wrack round us furled. 
Theirs is the substance ; theirs the shining day ; 

Theirs are the ringing high-roads of the world ; 
Theirs the strong hills to range ; 

Valleys of Beauty; bare scarred rocks of Truth; 
Theirs the full life that uses time and change 

To wing with music an eternal youth. 


Theirs the great company, too, 
The century-psopled cities, the boast 
Ours the dark dwellings ; ours an earth-bound few 
Theirs is the centrai, universal host, 


world’s 


we we 


And when we too are born, 

And join that general concourse of mankind ; 
When these blind gates burst open to that morn, 

And these blind eyes perceive that they were blind ; 
When this dream-burial ends 

And all the sensuous veils of colour and sound 
That will not let us near our unseen friends 

Irom our true selves like cere-cloths are unwound ; 
In the first wonder and awe, 

When the dread seals are shattered and we see 
Light beyond light, freedom at one with law, 

Thought, passion, will, one absolute harmony ; 


QO, what shall be our clue, 
On our first waking, to that exquisite maze ? 
One living truth that « 
In human form 


ven on earth we knew 
shall meet our wildered gaze ; 
A voice: a living hand ; 
The known transfiguring all that vast unknown; 
Then the full memory eyes that understand ; 
And the inarticulate love that claims its own. 


ALFRED NOYES, 
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This Week’s Books 


ArE the scintillating monographs in the ‘To-day and 
To-morrow ” series losing a little of their sparkle? It would 
be hardly surprising if they were. Lucullus ; or, The Food of 
the Future, by Miss Olga Hartley and Mrs. C. F. Leyel 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 2s. 6d.), opens with a 
brilliant picture of modern man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion “ with a 
wolf in the basement ’’—the wolf of hunger. For we are 
threatened with famine, not only because the balance 
between the food producers and industrialists may at any 
time be upset, but also because our transport may break 
down at any moment, when our civilization will “* come 
crashing in dusty ruins about our ears.’ Meanwhile we 
shall continue to dine in peace. Man is an adaptable 
animal, as the authors admit, able to live “on frogs and 
snails and puppy dogs’ tails” if necessary. And _ the 
necessity is not obvious. But parts of this banquet of 
epigrams are excellent. 
* * * a 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell in The Breakdown of Socialism 
(Benn, 10s. 6d.) has written a valuable, comprehensive, 
succinct and extremely readable contribution on the vexed 
subject of industrial relations. There is no space here to 
review his masterly summary of the working of Socialism 
throughout Europe ; we permit ourselves only to quote the 
author as saying that trade unionists and salaried workers 
are developing a tendency to combine for the purchase of 
shares in the industrial concerns in which they are employed, 
and that the employers would be well advised to give their 
men every opportunity to learn the principles of “ success- 
economy.’ ‘There is a need for employers to take men 
into their confidence in order to secure their co-operation. 
“The way to do it is to couple workshop consultation in 
details with shareholders’ responsibility for policy. It is 
keeping them (the men) at arm’s length that fosters 
antagonism.” ‘ What is really happening to-day,” concludes 
Mr. Shadwell, “is the shaping of a new compromise between 
the individual and the social elements in man, which are 
equally indestructible and equally powerful.” This is a 
book that everyone should read who wants to get a grasp 
of the facts of the complicated social adjustments that are 
even now in progress. 

* ® * * 


Mr. Morshead’s Everybody's Pepys, with sixty illustrations 
by Mr. Ernest Shepherd (Bell, 10s. 6d.), is as perfectly 
produced a classic as we have seen. That the illus- 
trations are by Mr. Shepherd is a paean of praise in itself. 
There is a sweet picture of Deb. returning a note to the 
naughty diarist, in which he tells her he will continue to 
deny he ever kissed her—** and so she might govern herself.” 
Pepys might be ruined for us by a bad illustrator: Mr. 
Shepherd has made the immortal text sparkle more brightly. 


This is xs good a gift bock as could be devised, 
* % * * 
Twelve Tips to Travelling Salesmen (Efficiency Magazine. 


5s.) is not the kind of book that often comes to the Spectator. 
But Mr. Casson, the author, has some eminently sensible 
advice to offer on the interesting and (in England) little- 
studied art of selling. Apparently one of the first points is 
to make the customer talk about himself and his difficulties. 
* This normalizes him: that is what we learn from Freud, of 
Vienna.” Which goes to show how business is taking up the 
study of psychology. 





In next week's Litevary Supplement: a review by 
G. K. Chesterton, of Harold Goad’s *‘ Franciscan 


Italy.” 
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A Library List 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS :—Epicurus his Morals. Trang. 





lated by Walter Charlton in 1651. (Peter Davies. 15¢. 
——-Letters Concerning the English Nation. By 
Monsieur de Voltaire. (Peter Davies. 15s.)——7p, 
Crock of Gold. By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 
21s.) Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas 
Hardy. (Macmillan. 25s.)——-Green Mansions. Ry 
W. H. Hudson. Illustrated by Keith Henderson, 


(Duckworth. 15s.)——-The Novels of Jane Austen. In Five 
Volumes. (Oxford University Press. 5s. each.)— Songs 
of Innocence. By William Blake. (Benn. 12s. 6d.)—~ 
Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. Translated by Asataro 


Miyamori. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
CriricaL AND Orner Essays :—Autobiographies. By W. RB. 
Yeats. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) A Book for Bookmen. 


By John Drinkwater. (Dulau. 7s. 6d.) 
Prayer Books. By James Branch Cabell. 
Head. 7s. 6d.)——Studies Green and Gray. By Henry 
Newbolt. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) Essays on Literature and 
Life. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen. 6s.)——-Gorgeous 
Times. By E. V. Knox. (Methuen. 5s.) Dreads and 
Drolls. By Arthur Machen. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d.) 
—-—Skin for Skins By Llewelyn Powys. (Cape. 9s.) 
——Craftsmen All: An Anthology.  (Dryad Handi- 
crafts, 42 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 4s.) 
BioGrariies AND Memoirs :—The Life and Letters of Tobias 
Smollett. By Lewis Melville. (Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 


Straws and 
(The Bodley 


——Memoirs of Halidé  Edib. (Murray. —21s,) 
——The Memoirs of Madame Vigée-le Brun. ‘Translated 


by Gerard Shelley. (John Hamilton. 15s.) 
of Cesare Borgia. By Rafael Sabatini. 
12s. 6d.) The Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. 
by John Black. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) H.R.H. A 
Character Study of the Prince of Wales. By Major F. E, 
Verney. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) Rosemary. 
By Fay Compton. (Alston Rivers. 15s.) Thomas 
Carlyle. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Leonard Parsons, 
4s. 6d.) Experiences of a Literary Man. By Stephen 
Gwynn. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.)——The Empress 
Marie of Russia and Her Times. By Vladimir Poliakoff. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

MisceLLANEOus :—The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 
1776-1926. By J. S. Fletcher. (Hutchinson. 21s.)—— 
The Game’s Afoot! An Anthology of Sports, Games, and 
the Open Air. Edited by Bernard Darwin. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. ‘7s. 6d.)——-The Gardens of Rome. By 


The Life 
(Stanley Paul. 
Translated 


Gabriel Faure. Translated by Frank Kemp. (The 
Medici Society. 36s.)-——The Labour Party and _ the 
Empire. By L. Haden Guest. (Labour Publishing 
Company. 2s. 6d.) Sport and Fun all the Year 
Round. By H. Stuart Menzies. (Herbert Jenkins. 
2s. 6d.)——The Oil War. By Anton Mohr. (Martin 
Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.)——-The Dying Peasant. By J. W. 


Robertson-Scott. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 
Art :—Pink Lustre Pottery. By Atwood Thorne. (Batsford. 
10s. 6d.) F. L. Griggs. (The Studio. 5s.) A 
History of Caricature. By Bohun Lynch. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 25s.) Transformations. By Roger Fry. 
(Chatto and Windus. 31s. 6d.) Domestic Needlework 
By G. Saville Seligman and E. Talbot Hughes. (Country 


Life. £6 6s.) Samplers. Selected and described by 
Leigh Ashton. (The Medici Society. 17s. 6d.) Old 
English Drinking Glasses. By Grant R. Francis. 


(Herbert Jenkins. 638s.) Old Silver Spoons of England. 


By Norman Gask. (Herbert Jenkins. 25s.) 
Rexicious :—The Anglo-Catholic Faith, By T. A. Lacey. 
(Methuen. — 5s.) Modernism in the English Church. 
By Perey Gardner. (Methuen. 5s.) The Net 
Testament Doctrine of the Christ. By Rev. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) John Wyclif. 


By Herbert 


A Study of the English Medieval Church. 
Two volumes. 


B. Workman. (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) 

TRAVEL AND ANIMAL Books :—The Border Line. By James 
Logan Mack. (Oliver and Boyd. 20s.)——The Middle 
East. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. (Geoffrey 
Bles. 25s.)——In China. By Abel Bonnard. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s.)——-The Immortal Isles. By Seton Gordon. 
(Williams and Norgate. 15s.)——VForest, Steppe and 
Tundra. By Maud D. Haviland. (Cambridge. 12s. 6d.) 
——The Wild Animals of Australia. By A. S. Le Souef, 
Harry Burrell, and EllisLe G. Troughton. (Harrap. 25s.) 

Novets :—Galahad. By John Erskine. (Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d.) Summer Storm. By Frank Swinnerton. 

7s. 6d.)———Jew Suss. By Lion Feucht- 

Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. (Secker. 
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The New Competition 


’ 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an Essay in Prose 
or Verse on “ The Character of an Ideal Friend.” 


What are the essentials to be looked for in a true friend ? 
If you were lucky enough to possess a friend who was all 
that he should be (not necessarily perfect as a human being, 
put complete in everything that concerns friendship), how do 
you conceive his character? How much intelligence does 
friendship need ; how much frankness; how much goodness 
of heart ? The editor leaves competitors very. free in their 
mode of dealing with the problem. They may discuss it 
abstractly. if they choose ; or they may draw a picture of 
their idea! friend. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Dec. 10th. 

2, Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 884 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


The Result of the Competition 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a list of The Seven Wonders 
of the Modern Worid (twentieth century). 
A niveLy competitor might have set himself to make a parallel 


list of ancient and modern wonders. He might have exchanged, 
shall we say, the Statue of Liberty for the Colossus of Rhodes, 


the Beam Wireless Station at Rugby for the Lighthouse of 


Alexandria, some New York roof garden for the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. There would have been difficulties 
in the way, but the list would have been great fun to compile. 

But no one thought of this procedure. It has been a 
disappointing competition altogether. Part of the respon- 
sibility is our own: for we seem to have left our readers 
doubtful whether we wished a list of wonders constructed in 
this century, or of wonders still surviving. Three or four 
competitors, for example, began their lists with the Pyramids. 
It was a graceful reminder that we are the heirs of the ancient 
world, and that our ancestors still retain the power to astonish 
us: but, as we left our instructions vague, we must accept the 
interpretation of the majority of competitors. And this is a 
rather lax interpretation ; on the whole, entries were concerned 
with works which are typically modern and can be seen in 
this century. 

But the blame was certainly not ours if some readers included 
in their lists ** Television,” “* Relativity,” ** Psycho-analysis,” 
“ Bolshevism,” * Discovery of the South Pole,” and similar 
unsubstantial things. These definite infringements of our 
conditions are almost enough to drive us to despair. We 
begin to suspect that after a remarkably successful three 
years of competitions, our readers are tiring and have not 
yet caught their second breath. This is perhaps bound to 
occur. The steady workers who seem never to have attracted 
our notice grow discouraged. May we say, with perfect 
honesty, that the competitions have revealed to us a surprising 
level of intelligence and creative power in our readers, and 
that we have often been annoyed that we had no space to 
print, or even mention, entries of great skill and interest ? 

The price is awarded to Mr. C. R. Haines (Petersfield) for 
the following entry 

THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 

1. Panama Canal. 
Assouan Dam. 
The Zambesi Bridge. 
The New Dethi. 
St. John's Cathedral, U.S.A. 
Metropolitan Life Building, N.Y. 
Cape to Cairo Railway. 


SS Oh WN 


Two American Books 


My Unsentimental Journey. By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Under the Eagle’s Feathers. By Veronica and Paul King. 
(T. Fisher Unwin; Benn. 10s.) 

Mr. FrANKAU has certainly recorded some very unsentimental 
and sometimes—vicariously, of course—Rabelaisian episodes 
of his visit to the United States. We all know the Eminent 
Visitor who meets the Best People and produces five hundred 
peges of platitudes and dinner menus on his return: Mr. 
Frankau has done nothing of the sort. He shunned intro- 
ductions and cultivated, if not publicans and sinners, at 
any rate journalists, taxi-drivers, camera-men—people, in 
short, who would not * high-hat” the visitor (in their own 
jargon) but rather give him the honest-to-goodness ‘* low- 
down.” So he took a ten-minute luncheon with the 
smartest publicity woman in America, interviewed an 
engaging blonde young lady journalist in his bedroom, talked 
of “sugar daddies,” “ jazz girls,’ “cake eaters,” * bell 
hops,” saw Gerald Chapman hanged (a ghastlily lambent 
piece of special reporting, this), and took part in a Saturday 
luncheon at that grill-room where the gay world of Man- 
hattan foregather as well as the leading lights of literature, 
law and journalism. It was here that he saw Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, whom he thus describes: ** His nickname 
‘The Farmer’ describes him pretty well. A bad man to 
cross, I judged him, with his massive face and his quiet 
method of surveying people, and his long, close-sect, slightly 
elephantine ears.” 

Vivid and intuitive is his description of a big New York 
business office, and he closes the picture with the following 
characteristic comment: “ The gay dresses cf the maidens 
turned many of the large well-lit rooms into perfect flower 
gardens,” and although “ romance, peeping large-eyed from 
under bobbed tresses is no respecter of concentration,” yet 
the men and women clerks seem to Mr. Frankau to take a 
ereater interest in their jobs than they do in our English 
offices. Summing up New York, he writes that it is a 
* mechanical congeries of every world-capital I have ever 
known. Perhaps that’s what constitutes the ‘ pull’ of the 
place, the excitement of it, the ‘kick’ as they say over 
here.” 

The strange savage beauty of Chicago he sums up as “a 
city sure of itself,” and then-—** perhaps a shade too sure.” 
In Kansas City he met Mr. Sinclair Lewis and that remarkable 
publisher, Mr. Haldemann Julius, who has made a fortune 
by selling tabloid classics at 2}d. apiece. Los Angeles and 
Hollywood naturally claimed the author's attention, and 
here, as he confesses, in the long, rafter-roofed ballroom of 
the Cocoanut Grove, packed with movie-stars so that * even 
the unsentimental diarist was not quite so unstirred as he 
pretended, finding these faces very lovely, more lovely of a 
truth than any mass of faces he has ever seen.” But long 
after midnight he realized that all the beautiful film ladies 
were remarkably alike, ** faultily faultless, icily nul ”’ (sic). 

On the whole, he finds America gay——‘*‘ this big prosperous 
colt of a Continent *°—and full of a spirit of hard work and 
hard thinking. ‘*‘Momentarily—and why be blind to it?— 
we are lagging behind this America in hard work, in optimism 
in the adventure spirit.” Mr. Frankau is no * sob brother ” 
for American friendship: he is an Englishman first and 
foremost, but he is an Englishman with that Elizabethan 
spirit which made our greatness in the past and which meets 
and answers to the American spirit of to-day. We should 
take the things he has to tell us to heart—they are none the 
worse for being bluntly put. 

It is just as well that my space has run out, for all I can 
say of Under the Eagle's Feathers is that it is as stupid as 
its title and as its introductory story about a “ minister's 
pants over which no lecturer at a Rotary luncheon would 
trv to raise a laugh. The book is full of second-rate observa- 
tion and sloppy thinking. ‘Two redeeming points are the 
wholehcarted admiration of the authors for the City of 
Washington and their tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 


F. Y.-B. 
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Baron Friedrich von Hiugel 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. Second 
Series. By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 15s. net.) 


In the two years which have almost elapsed since Baron 
von Hiigel’s death — and even whilst we are still waiting 
for the publication of his great work on the Reality of God 
— it has become possible to estimate at least the outstanding 
qualities of the gift that he made to us, and the extent in 
which the best theological thinking of our day draws its 
strength from his teaching. The publication of this group 
of essays, ranging in date from 1904 to 1922, and offering, 
on the whole, an easier approach to his doctrine than that 
provided by his earlier books, should help this process ; 
and bring an increased understanding of the depth, the span, 
the steadiness of a mind which so wonderfully combined 
the special insights of critic, philosopher and saint. In 
these papers, ranging in subject from religious history and 
philosophy to the most secret places of the devotional life, 
we sce the Baron as both “ thinking mind” and * praying 


soul that rare and solid combination of fearless intellect 
and profoundly religious spirit, of which the perfect historical 
type is seen in his deeply-loved St. Thomas Aquinas. He, 
at least, was never tempted to “the unhappy divorce 
between head and heart, which so many moderns will 
eanonize as though ultimate and indeed attractive,” but 


exhibits in his greatest work that mingling of the profoundly 
metaphysical with the tenderly human, which is, of course, 
the very essence of the Christian scheme. 

It is not by chance that von Tliigel has given us again 
and again helps to the better understanding of St. Thomas ; 
for it has been one of his greatest and least understood 
achievements to bring back into the theological foreground 
the noble “ \wo step” philosophy of the Summa, with its 
steady insistence on the reality and distinctness of the 
natural and supernatural worlds. This sense of twofoldness, 
a duality running right through all man’s experiences and 
apprehensions, is probably destined to stand out more and 
more as his chief contribution to the thought of his time. 
It meant a world scheme which provided a place for those 
great facts of the interaction of sense and spirit involved 
in sacramentalism, and indeed in the very existence of a 
visible Church. It meant a view of Christianity as never 
reducible to mere ideas, however lovely, but requiring a 
real * penetration of spirit into sense, of the spaceless into 
space, of the eternal into time. of God into man.” It meant, 
as a frame for the continuance of this incarnating process, 
the absolute need of institutions--an external as well as an 
internal Church—-if spiritual truths were to be conserved 
and do their full work among men. The first three essays 
in the new volume are substantially expositions from different 
angles of that principle: which, with all its clearly seen 
difficulties and tensions, he never ceased to press upon the 
modern world. Thus, though the author disliked both the 
method and name of apologetic. and once even protested 
that the title of ~ Catholic apologist ~ made him feel like 
a dog who had been given first prize among the cats, it 
remains true that the Christian apologetic of the future will 
owe much to his solid and ceaseless insistence on the combined 
metaphysical and historical requirements of faith. 

If on the historieal side his chief warnings were uttered 


against that shallow antithesis between the “ religion of 
authority ~ and * religion of spirit” which has captured so 
many hurried minds, on the philosophic side he thought 
that religion had in our day no more deadly or subtler 
enemy than Monism. This, followed to its logical conclusion, 
can and, indeed, does only land us in some varicty of 
pantheism: an interpretation of Reality which can never 
satisfy the hunger of the soul. For religion, and indeed. 
all that is deepest in our strange human experience, requires 
a God who is: 


Perfect Love. Unmixed Joy, Entire Delectation. He is al] 
not as a bundle of separate qualities, however consummate 
each quality may be, but as a living, spiritual, Personaltist Reality, 
Who Himself is all this overflowingly. 1 believe this to be a true 
avecount of the fundamental religiousexperience and apprehension. .. , 
All this Goodness and Joy God does not become, does not acquire ; 
He simply ¢s it. We will be watehful against the blurring over of 
the contrast between ourself, as experienced by us, and other, 
contingent things, always experienced by us at the time: those 
things and we are not identical, never were and never will be. 
How much more, then, will we be on our guard against any real 
blurring of the contrast between God and ourselves. His Otherness 
is as essential a part of the facts and of the power of religion as His 
Likeness can ever be.” 


this, 


Thus he steadily presented religion, not as the acceptance 
ota creed, not as a moral compulsion, not as a consolation— 


though. indeed. it involved all these things but as an 
expression and satisfaction, on levels both visible and 


invisible, both natural and supernatural, of the soul's thirst 
for Reality, for Ultimates: its seeking and finding of that 
God who ~ secretly initiates what He openly crowns ™ : 
Religion presupposes, and reveals, man as inevitably moved 
by, and in travail with, this sense of, and thirst after, truth, (he 
truth, reality, the Reality. Man cannot renounce this sense and 
thirst as an illusion: the very dignity and passion that accompany 
or foster, at any time, his declaration of such illusion, ever imply 
that there somehow exists a more than merely 


such ontology 
and reality, and that man somehow really 


human truth 
experiences it. 

And this conception of faith as, above all, an intuition of 
the Perfect, rules out not only the New Realists’ notion of 
a self-evolving Deity still in the making, but also that modern 
resurrection of the ancient Patripassian heresy, which seeks 
to dodge the mystery of suffering by ascribing to God a 
share in the world’s pain. The substantial and 
impressive single essay in the present volume deals with 
this doctrine: which at present enjoys episcopal patronage 
but is, at bottom. a cheaply sentimental solution of the 
central mystery of life. In its current form it frequently 
claims the support of the late James Hinton; a writer who 
is here subjected to a scrupulously fair but most damaging 
criticism. The essay ends with a passage of singular and 
touching beauty : describing its author's personal experience 
of that pure Joy of God * too much our Friend for us not 
to rejoice that He does not suffer.” which transcends all 
sin and anguish, and is the very sustenance of man : 


most 


* For indeed dreary and petty, oppressive and imprisoning. is 
our poor little life, on its surface and apart from God and from His 
merciful condescensions towards us. But we would not know our 
misery, we would not feel it as such, were there not Saints and 
Heroes around us, and Christ our Lord above us, and, encompassing 
all and penetrating all, God--not a Sufferer, but indeed the 
Sympathiser, God Joy, the Ocean of Joy, our Home.” 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Bits and Bats 


Translations and Temfooleries. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 
6s.) 

To say that this little book consists of Mr. Shaw's desk- 
sweepings would be rude, but perhaps true. On the other hand, 
it is equally true to say that bis desk-sweepings are more 
acceptable than many authors’ magna opera. — 

The only considerable piece is * Jitta’s Atonement,” which is 
a translation of a play by Siegfried Trebitsch, who is Mr. Shaw's 
German translator. As a matter of fact, it is much more 
a translation. As Mr. Shaw explains to us, in his preface, 


tha. 


he rewrote and completely altered the whole balance and 
meaning of the play. This may seem a bad return for the 
many faithful years of service which Herr Trebitsch has given 
to Mr. Shaw's work, but apparently he did not mind. 

As Mr. Shaw points out in his preface, Herr Trebitsch made 
him famous in Central Europe long before any English manager 
would stage a single Shaw play in England. TI presently 
found myself a successful and respected playwright in the 
German language whilst the English critics were still explaining 
laboriously that my plays were not plays, and urging me, in 
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the kindest spirit to cease my vain éfforts to enter a profession 
for which Nature had utterly unfitted me. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century I was deriving a substantial income 
as a play wright from America and Central Europe. Not 
until the middle of the first decade of the twentieth could I 
have lived by my theatrical earnings in London. To-day IT 
have only to lift my finger to attract a hundred translators. 
When Trebitsch volunteered for the job, the hundred would 
have fled from my invitation as one man.” 

Between them, Mr. Shaw and Herr Trebitsch have made a 
curious and not ineffective bit of work. 

The next piece is * The Admirabh Bashville”” Mr. Shaw's 
curious and unique essay in the poetic drama, which, with his 
preface, showed how amazingly he both understood and 
misunderstood the Elizabethans, : 








Then there is “* Press Cuttings,” which is what biographers 
call * of purely historical interest.” It deals with the Suffra- 
gette movement and the familiar figures of Balsquith and 
Mitchener appear. (Mr, Shaw adds the note: ‘ General 
Mitchener, by the way, is not the late Lord Kitchener, but an 
earlier and more highly connected commander. Balsquith 
(Balfour-Asquith) is obviously neither of these statesmen and 
cannot in the course of nature be both.”’) 

How oddly these pre-War polities sound to us to-day. The 
only other piece which seems worthy of attention is the 
* Glimpse of Reality.” Here there are a few lines and sen- 
tences of Mr. Shaw's individual and always interesting point 
of view. He says some memorable things on statecraft and 
the duties and purpose of life; but the piece is really only a 
fragment. 


“Mr. Sydney Holland” 


In Black and White. By Viscount Knutsford. (Arnold. 21s, net.) 


Lorp Kxvursrorp is no philosopher. Cursed with the 
physical courage of forty tigers and moral courage more 
ferocious than decent, he has never cultivated the seemliness 
of a balanced moderation. Everyday affairs that superior 
people can view with equanimity, such as injustice, oppression, 
suffering, curable pain, arouse his ungovernable passions. 
If you suggested to him that a suitable motto for the London 
Hospital eminently Sixth 
Commandment : 

Thou shalt not kill: but need’st not strive 

Officiously to keep alive, 


would be Clough’s reasonable 


so little does an aurea medioeritas appeal to him that he would 
certainly lay you flat with a rude blow. It is very sad. But 
Lord Knutsford is not. Ile has gaily plunged into writing a 
stout book of Memoirs. and will have answer for the mis- 
spending of numberless guineas which might have gone to 
some good object, and it is a book so difficult for anyone to 
stop reading who rashly begins, that we foresee an infinite 
number of hours diverted from slumber or other worthy objects. 

Lord Knutsford begins by dedicating the book to * The 
man I have known longest and loved most— Myself.” We 
‘an pass over the claim to have known himself longer than 
his twin, but his whole life denies the claim of superlative self- 
love. Again on the very first page he writes that the success of 
his career is due to his never * being found out.” As an 
excuse for success this is pretty cool effrontery from the most 
transparent man alive. He even pretends that his desire to 
prevent pain or cure suffering in others is from self-protective 
instinct because, like the squeamish coachman in Punch 
who excused himself from helping to put a worm on a hook, 
“T eaves at anythink.” 

Why rail at an incorrigible sinner? We may as well 
weakly admit that there never was a more chivalrous 
Christian knight to tilt at the dragons of suffering or such 
a Don Quixote endowed with a hard head; and turn to his 
book. There is a good deal of family history in it going back 
to Sydney Smith on his mother’s side and to Cranford charac- 
ters on his father’s. ‘There are the suave, fashionable doctor, 
the first Sir Henry Holland, and the first Lord Knutsford, 
a man of outward charm, sterling character. and a refine- 
ment that made the political arena a weary place for him 
in spite of his successful public service. As Secretary of 
State for the Colonies he made a great success of the first 
Colonial Conference of 1887, and its fruits remain to-day. 
There is printed here a letter which he received from Lord 
Salisbury at the time on the subject of the New Hebrides. 
It illustrates equally the Prime Minister's alarming frankness 
and penetrating political insight, and confirms curiously 
what we have lately written of Imperial relations since the 
Treaties of Locarno. The danger of Great Britain involving 
the Dominions in war is not the only risk to be watched. 

We see Wellington under Archbishop Benson, who made an 
unfavourable impression ; perhaps it is overdrawn in order to 
improve the story of the old boy who called at Lambeth and 
was startled by the appearance at the door of the same butler 
who had often admitted him to be flogged at school. The 





butler, observing the painful recollections aroused, offered 
this comfort: * You need not fear anything. We are much 
better tempered now.’ Then came ‘Trinity Hall and Ben 
Latham and the beginnings of many lifelong friendships. 
Then life in London, and the Bar. Few men trained in the 
law have so often violated its theories by “ taking it into his 
own hands.” Deafness hindered practice at the Parliamentary 
Bar. Lord Knutsford makes much of coincidence and the 
guidance of chance or Providence, and he one day casually 
attended a dock company meeting. 
one of the most important of dock directors up to the formation 
of the Port of London Authority. It also plunged him into the 
great dock strike. He gives a surprising account of Cardinal 
Manning's intervention. This is first hand, of course, but very 
different from the usually accepted view. Work at the Docks 
(always with intervals of sport in England, Scotland and 
Norway) and a chance visit to the old unreformed Poplar 
Hospital led to his first hospital Chairmanship. Though he had 
been elected to the ** London ”’ Committee, he represents 
the Chairmanship as coming in the most casual manner through 
a suggestion made by Mr. Douro Hoare while they were 
bicycling on the Embankment. If that were all to be said 
about it, the * London ” should at least gratefully adorn itself 
with a statue of Mr. Hoare. We cannot summarize the vast 
work at the hospital. Other chapters describe shooting visits 
to Sandringham and the author's devotion to Queen Alexandra 
and her work for hospitals and nurses; visits to Denmark 
in connexion with the export of bacon or at Queen Alexandra’s 
invitation to see Dr. Finsen’s inventions: interests happily 
shared with his family ; his War work including the Spevial 
Hospitals for Officers. All through good stories crop up, 
sometimes exciting, as when he began a_ single-hended 
fight with three poachers, or amusing. His own wit is not 
quite so light as Sydney Smith's, but extraordinarily ready. 
For instance, when at a public hospital mecting his Committee 
was challenged with having sampled some sherry sent to 
the hospital by King Edward, he answered: ‘ Yes, Sir, it 
is true, and do you suppose for a moment that we would 
give to the patients what we would not drink ourselves ? ” 

Lord Knutsford is seldom profound here and we hope he 
will perpetuate some of the real wisdom he has learned. 
He says truly that the best trained nursing machine is of 
little use, a nurse ** must nurse because the thought of service 
appeals to her.’ A treatise from Lord Knutsford 
on that subject would be of great value to women to-day. 
Of course he is, like all who really work for the poor, an 
advocate of a voluntary against a State system of hospitals. 
He barely touches on this question here (and mars what he 
says by slighting references to the C.O.S.). On this he might 
well write seriously and at length. Another subject is penal 
reform. He has many curious acquaintances among criminals 
and tells a grim and pathetic story of a convict’s tame mouse. 
The present writer has heard Lord Knutsford tell that story 
(better than he writes it here) and enlarge upon theories of 
penology which would be worth giving to the public. His 
beok tempts us to encourage him in a senile cacoethes scribendi, 
It is meant as a compliment. 


This led to his becoming 


short 
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The Metaphysic of the “ Movies” 


Let’s Go to the Pictures. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. Gd.) 
We have long been waiting for this book. It is the first 
piece of sustained, well-informed. really ‘ professional,” to 
use the word in its best sense, piece of film criticism which 


By Ivis Barry. 


has appeered in this country. 

As readers of the Spectator know Miss Barry is no dilettante 
intellectual who has taken up the cinema as a hobby. She 
is a thoroughly well-equipped, well-informed and whole-time 
professional cinema critic, who has learnt her job thoroughly, 
and can give opinions which, even if we sometimes disagree 
with them, must always be given serious attention. 

The unparaticled speed with which the film industry has 
developed has made it rush ahead of its critics. Therefore 
there is no bedy of informed and intelligent opinion, with 
clear and fixed standards of appreciation, which can form an 
audience to the film. Yet if 1aotion pictures are to improve, 
or even if the achievements of the last three years are to be 
maintained, competent critics must arise. No art is wholly 
self-explanatory, least of all the silent films. 

Above all a new art such as this needs interpreters who can 
overcome inevitable prejudice. As Miss Barry puts it, “ I 
ask then: critics arise, invent terms, lay down canons, derive 
from your categories, heap up nonsense with sense and, when 
you have done, the cinemas will still be open, and we can all 
flock in as proudly as we do now to the theatre and the opera, 
which indeed it is regarded as meritorious and noble to sup- 


port.” 
Ilere is an important point often overlooked by audiences :— 
* The habit of watching films develops a special kind of alertness. 
Fvery habitual cinema-goer must have been struck at some time 


or another by the comparative slowness of perception and under- 
standing of a person not accustomed to the pictures ; the newcomer 
nearly always misses half of what occurs. To be a habitué makes 
one easily suguestible through the eye, quick at observing manners, 
gestures and tricks of expression. In so far, watching even the 
inost foolish film renders one a student of human nature.” 

She is well aware 
of the obvious limitations of her subject. She frankly admits 
that, in a large measure, most films are simyply drugs, sedatives, 
which sooth our traflic-jangied nerves. She contrasts their 
effect with that of the theatre on the average playgoer :— 


But Miss Barry is no blind worshipper. 


“To go to the pictures is to purchase a dream. To go to the 
theatre is to buy an experience. and between experience and dream 
there is a vast difference. That is why when we leave the theatre 
we are galvanised into a strange temporary vigour, why so many 
people run home and act and strut in their own rooms before the 
wardrobe mirror. But we come eut of the pictures soothed and 
drugged like sleepers wakened, having halt-forgotten our own 
existence, hardly knowing our own names. The theatre is a tonic, 
the cinema a sedative. The cinema is a liberation of the ego, the 
theatre an enrchment of it. And that is why, after the feverish 
activity of a day of modern life, the screen calls to us more strongly 
than the footlights.” 


The chapter on comedians is exceedingly well worth reading. 
No one who does not understand Chaplin, says the author, 
ean possibly understand the films, and Miss Barry has a 
peculiarly delicate appreciation of that master. ‘ He has 
not found the world a very kind place,” she writes, * though 
he knows it is a-very likeable one. He is criticized too for 
taking himself too seriously, for imagining he has a tragic 
But he has.” After all, he “ endears existence to 


genius. 
thousands,” and what better tribute could any man wish for ? 
Millions, indeed, would be more accurate than thousands. 


We must thank Miss Barry for a really valuable book. Its 
only serious fault is a certain looseness of phraseclogy, appar- 
ent perhaps in some of the quotations we have given. 
Twenty million souls visit a cinema theatre every week in 
the British Isles; that is to say, a number almost equal to 
the entire population of men. women and children pass 
through the doors of the picture house every fortnight. And 
vet people still exist who have to be persuaded to take the 
cinema seriously ! The real difficulty will soon be to persuade 
the cinema to take anything else seriously! 
gigantic importance, and it is so new that al! the best brains 
in the country should be concentrated on thinking 
problems. Instead ... but we do not trust 
write of those ludicrous and antediluvian persons 


It is of quite 


out its 
ourselves to 
“who take 
no interest in the cinema.” 





The Mightiest Mountain on Earth 


The Epic of Mount Everest. 
(Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

In Himalayan Tibet. By A. 
(Seeley, Service. 21s.) 


By Sir Francis Younghusband, 


Reeve Heber and K. M. Heber. 


(Our reviewer, Colonel Howard Bury, was the leader of the 
first Mount Everest Expedition.— Ep. Srecravor.) 
Turre could hardly be a greater difference between these two 
books written about and dealing with Tibet. 
by an idealist about the three expeditions to Mount Everest 
and dealing with that part of Tibet that lies at its base, the 
other written by a missionary doctor and his wife. recording 
their experiences and the matter-of-fact happenings of daily 
life that were taking place in that part of Western Tibet 

that is called Ladakh. 

Sir Francis Younghusband in his Epic of Mount Everest has 
condensed into one volume the story of the three attempts 
on the mountain, The Reconnaissance, The Assault, and the 
Fight for Everest. Ever an idealist, he maintains that the 
struggle with Everest is all part and parcel of the perpetual 
struggle of spirit to establish its supremacy over matter, 
Man, the spiritual, means to make himself supreme over even 
the mightiest of what is material. 

The mountain presents no insuperable physical obstacles, 
The 1924 Expedition proved that to climb the highest moun- 
tain in the world is a feasible proposition. Each expedition 
has proved that an altitude higher than was attained in the 
last expedition can be reached and we have not vet attained 
finality. We have not yet reached by our own unaided 
efforts the highest point on the earth’s surface. Sir Francis 
Younghusband rejects the employment of oxygen and cona- 
siders it unnecessary in order to reach the summit. There 
seems to be no doubt that the weighty cylinder and apparatus 
were more of a hindrance to the two last expeditions than 
a benefit. 


The one written 


Valuable lives have already been lost in the various attempts, 
and many there are that say that no further attempts should 
be made. Sir Francis Younghusband boldly answers these 
defeatists by saying, * Whatever reason may answer to thet 
question, whatever wisdom may have to say, it is certain 
the spirit will answer an emphatic *No.” Knowledge is not 
everything in life. 
not. It was the spirit, not science, that embarked upon the 
enterprise, and the spirit can never rest satisfied until it is 


Science may be satisfied, but the soul is 


completed.” 

At present arrangements for another attempt are in abeyance 
because the Tibetan Government have refused permission for 
a further expedition. Thirteen climbers have already lost 
their lives and they dare not risk the further fury of the 
outraged gods of the mountain. They are also somewhat 
suspicious of the objects of expeditions led by Generals and 
Colonels moving along their Southern frontier. They cannot 
believe that their only object is to climb a mountain, and 
suspect some ulterior motive. The bringing back of some 
Lamas to Europe was an unfortunate mistake and is not easily 
forgiven by the Tibetan Hierarchy. How long this attitude 
will be maintained it is impossible to say, but in the end man 
will have his way. Another and another expedition will be 
sent to Mount Everest and, with the certainty of mathematics, 
man will prevail. 

These expeditions have proved that man possesses the power 
of adapting himself to the conditions prevailing at the highest 
altitudes. Oxygen was carried by the last two expeditions, 
but Norton and Somervell succeeded in climbing to 28,000 
feet without oxygen, and the sturdy porters twice earried 
loads up to nearly 27,000 feet. Odell’s feat was still more 
remarkable, as twice in four successive days he climbed with- 
out the help of oxygen from the 23,000 camp to 27,000 feet. 

The Epic of Everest is a fascinating story, not only of what 
the expeditions accomplished, but of the ideal which they 
had before them and which led them onwards and upwards. 

In In Himalayan Tibet Dr. and Mrs. Heber give a full 
account of Ladakh with a short history of the country. Ladakh 
is not really part of Tibet, though often called Western Tibet, 
for the manners and customs of the people are much the 


same. It is really a dependency of the Kashmir State and the 
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British Government is represented at its capital, Leh, by a 
British Joint Commissioner. 

The modes, manners and customs of the people are very 
fully described : their quaint treatment for diseases, which 
would kill any ordinary European. The Doctor considers that 
ingratitude and not gratitude is one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of the Ladakh, for does not a good action bring its 
own reward? The acquisition of merit is the controlling 
motive for most of the religious acts of the average Buddhist. 
The Ladaki does not believe in disinterested unselfish action, 
True compassion is practically unknown. The cup of cold 
water is not given to quench the brother's thirst, but to gain 
a reward. 

The country is a prey to the most rampant demonology, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Heber describe the curious mysteries and rites, 
and the queer ceremonies and dances that are such a feature 
in the religion, but in spite of everything the average Ladaki 
is a cheery, attractive and almost loveable person. 

C. Howarv Bury, 


“ The British Weekly ” 


Tus week the British Weekly celebrates its fortieth anniversary 
and publishes a special issue full of interesting and arresting 
articles. Sir Josiah Stamp, writing of ‘* The Christian and 
his Money,” states there is “a new complex of ideas ~ with 
regard to wealth and that the average successful man of 
Christian ideals to-day is more sensitive that he shall be 
“worth ~~ the money he earns than he was in Victorian 
times, and that he genuinely desires to do good with his 
money and not be merely “a pampered passenger in the 
boat” of prosperity. The famous Wesley sermon on the use 
of money and an essay of Professor Pigou’s are interestingly 
contrasted, as showing the difference between old and new 
types of Christian thought with regard to the delicate ethical 
distinctions between various types of spending. 

The remarkable articles in this number are so many that 
they can only be briefly touched on. Sir Oliver Lodge 
emphasizes the fact that theologians and scientists are 
coming more and more to realize that they are regarding the 
same universe from merely different aspects, and that, 
“as the veil of matter wears thin, the light will shine 
through both sides.’ Surely the similarities in life (instead 
of the differences) which now absorb the attention of our 
deepest thinkers have rarely been more neatly expressed 
than by these words: ‘ The revelation of faith and the 
workings of reason will be consistent and mutually sustaining, 
and the Universe as we perceive it will take on a beauty and 
a perfection at present only dimly guessed.” 

Principal Cairns contributes a brief synoptic review of 
“Forty Years of Thought.” He says that as earthquakes 
have a peculiarly shattering effect, not only on physical 
structures and organisms but also in minds of those who 
pass through them, so also the recent years of European 
war and revolution have shaken our standards of solidarity 
and permanence. The firm earth has been shaken under 
our feet and we are unstrung, but for a period only. The 
central Faith stands firmer than ever, and coming generations 
will see more clearly than we and build a new House of Life 
on the rock. 

An amazingly weak article by “ Gavin Ogilvie ” is reprinted 
from the first year of the British Weekly, which, however, is 
interesting because it enables us to see how progress continues 
not in outer affairs alone but also in the minds of men: 
* Gavin Ogilvie” is none other than Sir J. M. Barrie. 

Miss Maude Royden writes delightfully of ** The Churches 
and Women,” and tells us that the most astonishing 
phenomenon at the close of last century was Mrs. Catherine 
Booth, *‘ whose marvellous evangelistic power and burning 
zeal for souls made her as great a power in the Salvation 
Army and in the world as William Booth.” 

There is also a poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes, a striking 
article on ** The New Programme of Liberalism ” by Mr. Lloyd 
George, and articles by the Bishop of Manchester and Miss 
Beatrice Harraden. To those of us who have reached middle 
age the publication of this number of the British Weekly is 
something of an event, and no one who is interested in the 
thought of the time can afford to be without a copy. 


The Tuaregs 


People of the Veil. Being an Account of the Habits, Organiza- 
tion and History of the Wandering Tuareg Tribes which 
Inhabit the Mountains of Air or Asben in the Central 
Sahara. By Francis Rennell Rodd. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

Nosopy else has described the Tuaregs as they look to an 
observer coming from the South—-where indeed many of them 
are now settled, since the exodus which followed their revolt 
against the Frenchin 1917. Mr. Francis Rodd travelled through 
Northern Nigeria, and moved up into the Sahara from the 
west of Lake Tchad for his nine months of exploration and 
study. Part of his book is too detailed for any but the 
geographer and anthropologist: but much is delightful to 
anyone whose curiosity was ever aroused about these strange 
people —pre-Arab certainly, yet not Berber, so Mr. Rodd 
thinks: and probably at one time Christian. Scareely any 
other supposition can explain the recurrence of the Cross 
as an ornament alike of sword and saddle: and no other can 
account for the position assigned by this Mohammedan 
people to their women. Mr. Rodd’s researches into their 
history had generally negative results. We can be tolerably 
sure that they did not always wear the veil. But when 
the custom grew up, by which men assume this garment 
at the age of about twenty-five and then wear it so constantly 
that none is ever seen unveiled, Mr. Rodd can no more deter- 
mine than the cause or significance of it. 

It is clear from his book that the Tuaregs ave now Breitain’s 
preblem as well as that of France part of that problem being 
to consider what will happen to this most picturesque of 
peoples if they are forced to abandon nomad life. It is also 
clear from his preface that British and French officers in the 
regions which converge on Lake Tchad meet together and work 
together in mutual confidence. Mr. Rodd after travelling 
some hundreds of miles with a French Camel Corps patrol, 
was appointed before the men on parade an honorary sergeant 
of the Peloton Méhariste du Guré—a compliment which, as he 
says, can only be appreciated by those who know the French 
army. 





THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


NEW EDITION—FIRST SERIES 


have pleasure in announcing the titles of 
the first series of London Etchings in 
Colour by the well-known Etchers, Eugene 
Tily, C. Tatton Winter, H. Goffey, Dr. 
D. Donald, C. H. Barraud, and others. 
from the Water Colours specially drawn 
for this edition by Edward King :— 

The Embankment. 

Hyde Park Corner. 

Big Ben. 

Richmond Bridge. 

Marble Arch. 

St. Dunsian’s, Fleet Street. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Victoria Memorial. 

Westminster Hall. 

Blackfriars Bridge. 

Horse Guards, Whitehall. 

Westminster Abbey. 


Limited edition of signed Artist's Proofs, 
plates to be destroyed on completion. 








Please write for particulars to be sent you. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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The Provost of Both 


Recollections by M. R. James. 
15s. net.) 


Eton and King’s: (London : 


Williams and Norgate. 
Tue foundations of King Henry constitute together a Society 
united by many ties. Excepting always the Founder himself 
no man has proved a more palpable link than the one who, 
like none other, has been Provost of each in turn. No man 
have the members of both more proudly or affectionately 
recognized as their representative head and ruler. They are 
proud of his European reputation as a profound scholar along 
certain well-beaten tracks, and also in several by-paths 
scarcely trodden by any others. He has gained affection by 
his own nature. He has known how to remain a boy among 
boys all his life, and yet no Provost has been more conscious 
of the dignity. of his office or better impressed it on others. 
Eton and King’s, however, do not make the whole world, 
though they have had, for their size, a remarkable infiuence 
in it, and the question that agitates us is how far this book 
will make more than a domestic appeal. Every member of 
the Society will naturally read every line with delight. We 
defy any old King’s man to refrain from laughing out loud 
at many of the stories, the revival, for instance, of the 
* Westcott-Nixon Saga.” How far will it amuse one who 
never saw Mr. Nixon? It is impossible to say. But any 
reader with insight will recognize the tact, humour and true 
magnanimity of the writer. It is not a long book, because 
the Provost carefully avoids repeating what Eton readers 
find in books like Mr. Parker's, or what King’s men find in 
Sir George Prothero’s life of Henry Bradshaw or other Cam- 
bridge books, and with a delicacy that is rare to-day he avoids 
references to living persons unless they fill a place in a recol- 
lection recorded for its own sake; and there is not a line of 
sentimentality in the book. It is well proportioned. It 
would not have been a true picture without some reference 
to the writer's recondite work, but on this he writes shortly, 
giving a sense of the romance of the study of unrecorded 
manuscripts, a field in which he has no competitor in the 
world. It is * light reading,” recalling the talk in his rooms, 
except for the last three pages, two of which are a reverent 
and noble epilogue. 


The Framing of a House 


British and Foreign. With a Commentary 
by P. 8S. Cane. Edited by C. Geoffrey Holme and Shirley B. 
Wainwright. (The Studio. 7s. 6d.) 

A Simple Guide to Rock Gardening. By Sir James L. Cotter. 
(Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d.) ; 


Modern Gardens: 


Iv is strange that so few people are aware of the possibilities 
of design in their gardens. There is no plot of land, no matter 
how large or small, that cannot be made a fit setting to the 
house which it surrounss. But a considerable amount of 
technical knowledge, forethought, imagination and creative 
energy must be expended ; scarlet geraniums and blue lobelias 
in a square bed in the centre of a square patch of yellow grass 
do not make a garden. 

Both the introduction to Modern Gardens and the coloured 
plates and reproductions of photographs of gardens are an 
inspiration to those people who have the will but not sufficient 
initiative or courage to embark on any original design. Mr. 
Cane suggests certain principles upon which garden design 
should be based ; that the architectural character of the house 
should architectural treatment in the eurden: 
that the greatest use should be made of any natural advantages 
that colour schemes and planting plans should be 


govern any 
of the site ; 
so thought out that the garden may be “a series of changing 
pictures, each having its own beauty, each relating to its 
surroundings, and each contributing towards the ultimate 
beauty of the whole ; and that vistas should be laid down. 
Ife continues to describe briefly the outstanding national 
characteristics of American, French, German and Austrian, 
Italian, Swedish, Danish and Japanese gardens. 

Sir James Cotter in A Simple Guide to Rock Gardening 
gives the amateur advice gleaned from his experience on 
*how to grow rock plants ...; how to look after a rock 
garden; aid, above all, the best time and means by which 


Alpine plants may be propagated.” It is a useful little book 
to be studied in conjunction with Modern Gardens, the special 
winter number of The Studio. It will give the necessary tech. 
nical advice, as far as rock gardens are concerned, whereas 
Modern Gardens will inspire the artist to create. Both these 
books should be bought quickly so that any ideas which they 
suggest may be put into action before the frosts put a brake 
on gardening activities. : 
Cc. S, 


Current Literature 


THE MIDNIGHT COURT and THE ADVENTURES 
OF A LUCKLESS FELLOW. Two Poems translated from 
the Gaelie by Percy Arland Ussher. With a Preface by 
W. B. Yeats. (Cape. 6s. net.)—Many of the Gaelic poets of 
Munster in the eighteenth century led wild lives like Burns 
and wrote graceful lyrics, but it was a respectable small farmer, 
Brian Merriman, who composed the wildest, most rollicking 
and Rabelasian peem of his times. In a dream the poet is 
summoned by a fezerful hag to the mock court of the Fairy 
Queen ; a maiden, pleading on behalf of the unmarried women 
of Ireland, denounces the increasing bachelor tendencies of 
the young men; an old man, who has been deceived by his 
young bride, jumps up and berates the shameless hussy and all 
her sex. But the birth-rate is declining, as a desperate 
remedy why should not the prosperous, healthy and vigorous 
clergy marry ? So the debate rages merrily and abusively, 
until the chagrined women discover that the poet is unmarried, 
though forty, and as they set on him, he wakes up. The poem 
so full of wild folk-humour and a traditional spirit of 
mediaeval irreverence that it is hardly appropriate to see in 
it, as Dr. Yeats suggests, the influence of Swift and later 
scepticism. The poem, though torrential, is formal; it has 
couplet rhyme (assonance), alliteration and three internal 
assonances in every line. Mr. Ussher shows great ingenuity 
in his constant reproduction of the original form, and though 
metrical necessity causes him to generalize at times, his trans- 
lation is vigorous and spirited. 


DOG STORTES FROM PUNCH. — Illustrated by George 
Morrow. (Clement Ingleby. 5s. net.)}—The proud amateur 
who owns a dog is too much inclined to concentrate on his 
own possession, and, when he has paid for the licence, to lack 
charity and look on all other dogs with a resentful or belittling 
eye. This book will broaden his mind. Distinguished contri- 
butors to Punch, including Messrs. E. V. Lucas, A. A. Milne, EK. V. 
Knox and R. C. Lehmann, have put their heads together for 
our delight. The open-minded reader of these stories will take 
his walks with renewed interest, for that aged thoroughbred at 
the corner, with the rather military bearing, may be the 
demobilized Matilda, and that desolate-looking mongrel 
strolling down the village street, on a half-holiday when the 
butcher's shop is closed, may be the original Towser or the real 
Bingo. It will be quickly noticed that humorists have little 
time for the aristocrat lapdog, the superb and self-conceited 
tenant of embroidered cushions. Humour is, in fact, demo- 
cratic, and its practitioners prefer to help the lame dog, in 
every sense, over the stile. Who has not met on Hampstead 
Heath those strange mongrels, the Pomerolloe, the Yorkinese, 
the Spalmation and the Airedoodle ? There are real live dogs 

love-pups all of them, clever, joyous and spontaneous ! 
Their friendliness and fun are at the disposal of the lonely man, 
for an afternoon's adoption. _ One has only to make an occa- 
sional remark or throw an odd stick or stone. At the end of 
the afternoon one is not expected to supply a dinner and 
drinks, the little companion will run off with a knowing shake 
of the head, the glance of a friendly eye and a wag of a ridicu- 
lous tail. 


NAJU OF THE NILE. By H. E. Barns. (Putnam. 
3s. 6d.)-—The most remarkable thing about this big and fully- 
illustrated book of African adventure, written by the wife 
of a well-known explorer, is its price —three and sixpence. 
Ii describes the career of a young Swahili prince, who pushed 
out to conquer a kingdom for himself, and succeeded by his 
gifts as a leader in fights of spear and bow against gorillas, 
lions and other great game. Without literary merit, it interests 
by the power to construct pictures from the information 
given by one who knew Central Africa most minutely. 


OVID AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Edward Kinnaird 
Rand. (Harrap. 5s. net.)—The well-known Professor of 
Latin at Harvard, who has lately received an honorary 
degree at Oxford, gives a taste of his quality in this charming 
little book on Ovid. It is written for the unlearned public, 
as one of many volumes in a series illustrating “ Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome ”-—a series that has only been made 
possible, like the Loeb Classics, by the generosity of private 
American citizens, Professor Rand describes Ovid’s works, 
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LANGUAGE 


LEARNING by 
GRAMOPHONE 


Linguaphone Student 

Gains Distinction at 

Matriculation 
Examination. 


Examiner asks what School in 
Spain he attended. 


Extract from letter: 

“My son has just left A——’s 
School, London, where he has 
been studying Spanish for about 
three years. He has been very 
studious and persevering and, as 
you are aware, 1 bought for him 
last year your set of Records in 
Spanish. He used these persist- 
ently and assiduously as you 
instruct. 

At the last examination for 
Matriculation he was awarded 
Distinction in Spanish, both for 
ORAL and written. 

The Matriculation Examiner, 
who is a native of Spain, asked 
what school in Spain my son had 
attended (needless to say he has 
never been in Spaim or any 
Spanish-speaking country at any 
time) and further in the report 
made to the school mentioned 
particularly and solely my son’s 
name for quite unusual profici- 
ency and REMARKABLE AC- 
QUISITION OF ACCENT.” 


H. G. Wells writes:— 


Your language records are admir- 
able. You have made itt possible for 
an atlentive student, with a moderate 
expenditure of energy and without 
a teacher, to understand spoken 
French and speak it intelligibly.” 


Let us send you 


the LINGUAPHONE 
BOOK— Post Free | 


Fill in the coupon now, post it at 
nee, and receive, by return, the 24- 
telling all about the 
uaphone Method, the wonderful 
results it has achieved, what it costs, 
and how you can have a free trial 
in your own home. 


page book 





DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Visitors to London are in- 
vited to call at the Insti- 
tute to have a demonstra- 
tion of the Linguaphone 
Method—there is no 
obligation. 























“Tell me! How did you learn to 


speak French 


so fluently?” 


“‘Well—this natural, easy method assures 
perfect accent and correct pronunciation ”’ 


7” 


“Really! Could I learn this way 

“Of course, you could. Even a_ child 
who speaks English can Iearn another lan- 
guage by the Linguaphone Method.” 

“Do tell me all about it.” 

“Well! You simply get a sct of Lingua- 
phone records in the language you wish to 
learn, and whenever you have a few moments 
to spare you play them over on the gramo- 
phone.” 

“But—how can you understand what is 
being said if you don’t know the language?” 

“Ah! I knew you would ask that. With 
the Linguaphone set of records you receive 
a special text-book; this contains not only 
every word spoken by the records, but com- 
posite pictures which illustrate every person, 
article and action mentioned. Thus, you 
learn the language by the natural easy 
method as a child learns English by asso- 
ciating things with the appropriate word 
sounds.” 

“Um! 
speak. 


gramophone? 


How can you follow them on the 


” 








But look how rapidly foreigners | 


“That’s simple! The early lessons are 
spoken slowly and deliberately; you see th 
speaker is a native teacher whose desire is 
to teach you his language I 


and he starts hy 
training your ear to the individual. sounds 
in his languages. Then as you progress with 
the lessons, his speed increases gradually 
until eventually he speaks at normal con- 
versational speed.” 


“Tt sounds jolly interesting. Tell me! 
What arc the lessons about?” 
“Oh! They cover all the topics of every- 


They describe the Home, the Street, 
;; they take you to the Theatre, the 
Country, the Sea-side; you visit 


Office, the 


day life 
the Sho} 
Hotel, th 
the Post Railway Station, even 
the Doctor and the Chemist.” 

“T often wondered how you learned to 
speak French so fluently and understand it 
so readily—now the secret’s out.” 


“Ves, it’s thanks to the Linguaphone 


method. Why not write for the Linguaphor 
Book—it costs nothing, and they will let you 
have a set of records on 7 days’ tr ‘ 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AFRIKAANS, ENGLISH, ESPERANTO 


(Russian in preparation) 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


474 Napier House, 
24 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 
(2 doors from Chancery Lane 
Tube Station.) 





Branches 
France—1 Rue Lanterne, Lyons NAME 
Holland—Zwart Jamnstraat, 138 : 
Rotterdam. U.S.A. % Fifth 4{ DDRESS 
Avenue, New York. Australia ! A _—" 
Box 2838, G.P.O., Sydney. : 
South Africa—223 Smith Street, H 
' 


Durban, 


To LINGUAPHONE 
HOUSE, 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please send me POST FREE and without obligation 


a copy of the LINGUAPHONE BOOK. 


INSTITUTE, 474 NAPIER 
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Cassell 


SOLDIERS & 
STATESMEN 


1914-1918 
by Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson 


“Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson has performed a 
national service of inestimable value. Nobody speaks on such 
vital subjects with a greater measure of authority.’ ’"—Morning 
Post. “One of the most important and suggestive of the 
voluminous contributions that have been made, from the 
civil or the military side, to the history of the Great War.”— 
The Scotsman. “ Ranks among the most valuable of the semi- 
official books.”—Daily Telegraph. “The book of the year.” 
—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. “ Destined to become 
a military classic.”—Daily Mail. 


Two Volumes, with four plates in each. 


The Changing East 


by J. A. SPENDER 


“The book is a_ serious and statesmanlike discussion, of great 
Imperial problems.”"—Public Opinion. “ Mr. Spender has written an 
uncommonly interesting book on the political lessons of his recent 
tour in Turkey, Egypt, and India.”—Daily Telegraph. 

With half-tone frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net, 


Yagabonds All 


by JUDGE PARRY 


“Our affections are engaged and our Judgment suspended as we 
read breathlessly on.”"—-Datly Sketch. ‘“ A most entertaining book.’ 
—Sunday Herald. With eight ietdone plates. 21s. net. 


Life of Jenny Lind 


by Mrs. RAYMOND MAUDE, O.B.E. 


* 2 complete story of the absorbingly interesting life of a great 
singer.””—Manchester Dispatch. “ Aspirants to fame may climb 
higher by the aid of Mrs. Maude’s chapters.”— Sheffield Independent. 
* Will be read with avidity by many musicians.’-—Western Mail, 
With sixteen half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fun on the Veld 


by LEONARD FLEMMING 


The author, who devotes his spare time to writing, is a farmer in 
the Orange Free State, and gives here a bumorous account of the 
lighter side of life as it is lived on the Veld. 

With 16 sketches. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fifty Years of 


Parliament 
by the Earl of 


OXFORD & 
ASQUITH 


* An eminently lucid and readable narrative of politics and 
Parliament duis ng a generation and a half.”"—Times Literary 
Supplement. “A notable contribution to the history of our 
own times.”"—Daily Mail. “One of the few which will be 
read and referred to fifty years later by students of history.”— 
Manchester Daily Dispatch. 


Two Volumes, with cight plates ia each. 


Cassell 








50s. met the Set. 
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=| 
A MIGHTY FINE BOOK | 
| 


Everybody’s Pepys. 
With 60 Illustrations by ! 


Ernest H. Shepard | 


Here at last is the immortal Diary presented in 
a form all can enjoy. Pruned of passages of 
minor interest, ““ Pepys” is as entrancing as any 
novel you have ever read: a human comedy 
unique in literature. 
One Volume. 


10s. 6d. net 
Uniform with 


“CONCERNING THE NATURE OF 


Old Trades 
and New Knowledge 


Sir William Bragg 
In which he tells, in his own inimitable way, the story 
of the application of new knowledge to such ancient 
crafts as those of the Sailor, the Smith, the Weaver, 
the Dyer, the Potter, and the Miner. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


THINGS.” 





A BOOK FOR CONNOISSEURS. 





Bow Porcelain 
Frank Hurlbutt 


A comprehensive work by a leading authority 
64 plates (8 in colour) and other illustrations. 
Large 4to. 63s. net. 
Illustrated prospectus sent on application 


With 





Short Life of Marlborough | 
H. J. and E. A. Edwards 

“At. once scholarly and popular remarkably 

clear and readable a well-knit and well-pro- | 

portioned summary of a great career.”—Nation. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 

THE | 


WORLD'S AUTHORITY: 





Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


By general consent the most reliable source of informa- 
tion in the language, and well described as “a library 
in itself.” For those who write, its etymologies, 


| 
| 
are invaluable. } 
| 
| 
| 
| 





synonyms, and literary illustrations of correct usage 
2,700 pages; 6,000 illustrations. 
442,000 defined words and _ phrases. | 
Price, in one volume, Buckram, 65s. net. 

1] ; ‘ 

Write to-day for illustrated Prospectus and specimen 
7 wee ——e. 
~ - ——— Sunn f 
; 
| G. BELL & SONS, LTD., | 
| York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2_ || 
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traces his influence through the ages, the queer legends that 
became attached to his name and the heroic efforts of monkish 


preceptors to moralize his poems, and finally proclaims him 
immortal because he was and is modern through his wit, his 


art. his creative fancy. 

PEDRO DE VALDIVIA. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann. 15s. net.)—-After dashing home to Scotland in 
his last book, Mr. Cunninghame Graham here returns to South 
America, the history of which he has already illuminated for 
many readers. His study of the Conqueror of Chile consists 
of translations of five despatches from Valdivia to Charles V. 
and ten chapters of a biography, couunentary and general 
history of the early settlement of Chile. These are based on 
the despatches and on other Spanish authorities, including 
those who are known by name at least to readers of Prescott. 
It is amusing to compare with the massive orotundity of that 
dignified American writer of English the lively and concise 
accounts of the same events as told by Mr. Graham, who has less 
respect for law and order, but a juster appreciation of the 
merits of a horse. Mr. Graham is a hero worshipper within 
reason. Valdivia’s roughly wrought service to civilization was 
a great one, for without those sixteen years of the sixteenth 
century in which he conquered and governed Chile any advance 
upon the peaceful backwardness of the natives might have been 
delayed by at least a century. He had the sense to see that 
permanent settlement would be hindered by a hasty rush for 
gold before food production and local government were 
established. He wished well to the Indians and saw the necd 
of them, though he slew thousands in his time. His method 
was “ Be my brother Christian (and work for me) or Ill kill 
you.” His energy in fighting, travelling and governing was 
almost incredible. His one act of cold-blooded cruelty, which 
he thought at the moment necessary, cost him his life, for 
it was never forgiven by the Araucanian tribe. The religious 
motives of the Conquistadores were probably genuine, though 
so alien from our idea of Christianity. Their loyalty to the 
European sovereign was the stoutest mixture of sentiment and 
self-interest. Nothing else could have led Valdivia to leave 
Chile and all the schemes dearest to his heart to go and fight 
the rebel, Gonzalo Pizarro at Sacsahuana (Mr. Graham 
mercifully does not make us twist our tongues round Prescott’s 
Xaquixaguana). What a spirit of adventure is revealed ! and 
never a word of nostalgia for Spain. Perhaps the work and 
dangers of the moment allowed no thought of the past. 

THE ROMANY STAIN. By Christopher Morley. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Morley’s novel, Thunder on the Left, 
was so brilliant that his essays seem in comparison unsub- 
stantial, however delicate and sensitive. This author has ¢ 
most special and delightful sense of the absurd, a keen eye for 
the small, important fragments of daily life, and fine imagina- 
tion just now and then inclined to turn woolly. His style is 
unimpeachably living and natural. Out of the way corners 
of London, the noise and vivacity of French towns, provide 
Mr. Morley with an occasion for writing 1,500 words of enter- 
taining prose. But perhaps the most charming of these 
sketches is ** Slow Gin,” a study of Santa Claus in his leisure 
hours. The book will appeal particularly to those who like 
reading in sips, and who therefore can savour the special 
flavour of this delightfully gossipy writer. 

UNKNOWN SUFFOLK. By Donald Maxwell. (The 
Bodley Head. 15s.)—Mr. Maxwell’s sketches of Suffolk, 
both in line and colour, are wonderfully delicate and charming. 
The letterpress is less attractive. It should not, however, be 
regarded as an illustrated book, but as a sheaf of beautiful 
drawings with notes. 

BRITISH BIRDS. Vol. IV. By A. Thorburn. (Long- 
mans. 16s.)—The completion of Mr. Thorburn’s British 
Birds is something of an event, for he is almost supreme as 
& portrait-painter of birds in his combination of fidelity and 
suggestion. He has illustrated his own letterpress with 
nearly two hundred new coloured plates. ‘There is. scarcely 
one that is not a picture in itself, though in just a few— 
of the Ruff, for example—the reproduction has failed to 
convey the suggestion of variety and texture in the plumage. 
It is a remarkable fact that in the history of British colour- 


printing, bird-books have taken the lead from the very 
beginning. Mr. Thorburn’s work as reproduced is in apostolic 


succession to worthy predecessors. It is the latest and the 
best, and should acquire the value—which grows higher and 
higher—of older illustrators in the same field. The very 
concise accounts of each species include the latest information, 


and are admirable in themselves as a book of reference. The 
four volumes together are priced at 63s. 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. By 


Alfred Mansfield Brooks. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
18s. 6d.)—This book is written as a simple guide for the 
layman who wishes to be initiated into the principles of 
architecture through the medium of past achievement. It is 
4 simple and understandable history book, and stops with the 
Middle Ages. This is, perhaps, a pity, for the past should be 
Telated to the problems of to-day. 


Fiction 


GALAHAD. By John Erskine. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—By irresistibly convincing revelations of the imagin- 
ary “‘ real facts * about King Arthur, Guinivere and Lancelot 
Mr. Erskine makes of the story a delicately psychological 
triangular situation, with Elaine as an explosive. He writes 
in a deliberately casual way about these heroes and heroines, 
as though they were rather remarkable suburbanites : this 
gives the book a freshness and innocence which is altogether 


charming: It makes the gavest kind of reading. Per- 
haps it is with Guinivere herself that Mr. Erskine is 


most successful. He shows her as a forcible and idealistic 


woman, with a hunger to * make. something” out of the 
men she takes to her heart. With Arthur and Lancelot she 
does a great deal—they would both have pottered about the 


house or engaged in rough and casual scrapping unless she 
had inspired them to the creation of a great kingdom. But 
they are nevertheless a little teo worldly for her purposes, 
and they feel the strain of her demands. It is only with 
Galahad that she finds a subject thoroughly to her liking. 
She pours her strongest idealism into him, and gives him a 
very grand and strict standard of right and wrong. When 
he finds out that his heroes are failible—Arthur, Lancelot 


his father, even Guinivere herself—he has a bitter moment 
of misanthropy ; he hates the sinner as much as the sin. 
He has sufficient roughness of character, however, to keep 


his flag flying. In the end we leave him searching with all 
the more strength and determination for the path of perfection. 

THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE. By George A. Birmingham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The ever-amusing 
Mr. Birmingham has never written a more engaging or laugh- 
able extravaganza than this one. It deals with the inception 
of a local pageant in a small village, and with the perplexities 
which, in consequence, befall an ex-Cabinet Minister who 
unwillingly gets mixed up in the festivities. The incident 
becomes one of national interest, but for him one of grave 
anxiety and very nearly disaster. The whole story is packed 
with pointed humour and comment, and is guaranteed to 
drive away gloom from ail who read it. 


SUMMER STORM. By Frenk Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Frank Swinnerton has moved a long way 
from Nocturne in his new novel, Summer Sturm. But, although 
he now gives a certain framework of plot, the interest of his 
book is still in the development of character. The aloof, 
beautiful and enigmatical Beatrice is marvellously contrasted 
with the practical, attractive and sunny-natured Polly. The 
male characters in the book merely form the background of 
these two well-studied figures. Another clever sketch is that 
of the little typist Mercy, ever hungry and cynical. The 
detailed description of a women’s typewriting office run by 
women is also extremely interesting. 


YOUNG MALCOLM. By G. Blake. (Constable. 
net.)—Mr. Blake gives a very able account of the struggle 
which is gone through by Malcolm Tweedie between his love 
of science and his love of his wife and child. Research work 
does not enable him to earn enough money to keep them, and 
he is obliged to take an ordinary general practitioner’s practice. 
The interest of the story is in the development of Malcolm's 
character, and his scientific attitude is made lifelike and 
credible. 

IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD. By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The author, is distinguished in 
another field than that of fiction and those studies which 
are incidents of Sir Hugh’s early career, such as ‘In the 
Rushing of Many Waters,” are more successful than the 
sketches which are purely fiction. Malaya, its people, its 
scenery, and its waterways are brought before the reader 
freshly and with great vigour. ‘There is one terrible stery 
entitled ‘“* Alone: A Story of Very Early Days in Borneo,” 
which it would be difficult to beat for horror, but ** The King 
of the Sedangs,”’ the next in the volume, is instinct with a 
relieving humour, Altogether, a notable collection of Kastern 
stories. 

COBBLESETT. By Florence Bone. (John Murray, 
%s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Mally Watt, the old Yorkshire woman, 
tells these stories to a convalescent London girl in search of 
health in the dales. Whether she talks about *‘ The Sail 
of a Sponge Cake,” ‘“ The Romance of a Basket of Eggs,” 
or tells us the romance of an old cradle disposed of at a sale, 
her manner and matter are alike charming, and the book may 
be cordially reeommended to readers who like stories which are 
both touched with feeling and entertaining. Jt is seldom 
that idylls of the countryside are really idyllic: these are. 

SPANISH BAYONET. By Stephen Vincent Benct. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stephen Vincent Benct is 
one of the most promising novelists of the younger American 
school. His new story gives an interesting account of the 
early foundations of Florida during the short time, before 
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the War of Independence, when it belonged to Great Britain. 
The book is well written and is exciting, though there is a 
tendency towards melodrama. Mr. Benét is, however, clever 
in keeping an eighteenth-century atmosphere without resorting 
to what Stevenson used to call * tushery.’ The sideline of 
the book—that is, the treatment of the indentured labour of 
the Mahonese from Minorca —is also well given, and, with the 
one defect hinted at above, Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét (who 
should not be confused with his brother) may be congratulated 
on a very successful achievement. 


THE GIANT OF - OLDBORNE. By John Owen. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—A gentle tale of last century about 
a rustic hero whose enormous: height was at once a tragedy 
and his means of livelihood as ** freak * in a travelling show. 
He loved unhappily, but with chivalrous fidelity, and the story 
of his obscure adventures makes an agreeable, quiet book. 


KING GOSHAWK AND THE BIRDS. By Eimar 
O° Duffy. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) —To those who like 
satire King Goshawk and the Birds will give great satisfaction. 
The story is a fantasia on this and other worlds many genera- 
tions hence. On earth the millionaires have established a 
monopoly, and Goshawk, the Wheat King, has bought up 
all the songbirds and flowers. The Philosopher of the book 
frees himself from his body and goes to another world, 
where he consults Socrates on how to mitigate these and 
similar evils. Socrates sends him to the modern equiva- 
lent of heaven, called the third heaven, Tir na nOg, 
whence he imports a Hero to put things right. The doings of 
the Hero, who subsequently marries a daughter of the carth 
and, retiring to Tir na nOg, sends the result of this union as 
a second reformer, are well told. The book is full of wit and 
imagination and saturated with the Irish spirit. Its fault is 
that it is too long. 


ROSA. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf. 7s. 6d. net.)--Tt 
cannot be denied that Mr. Hamsun is a writer apt to prove 
infinitely tedious to many. Others will appreciate the rough 
vitality and clarity of this tale of Norwegian villagers and 
merchants, for though it has almost no plot it is full of incident. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE BETRAYER. By Evelyn 
Smith. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net.)—A rather childish story of the 
Scottish glens under James [.’s rule. The turns of phrase by 
which the authoress seeks to convey the savour of the Celtic 
speech become somewhat tedious and afiected after a little, 
and the story is not told as straightforwardly as its bleak and 
dramatic proportions demanded. It conecarns the feuds 
between neighbouring clans of the rough northland, and the 
pain and suffering which they brought to the women of those 
old turbulent days. 

THE BLIND SHIP. By Jean Barreyre. Translated by 
Beckles Willson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) Mr. 
Beckles Willson provides an entirely adequate translation of 
M. Barreyre’s Le Navire Aveugle, a work which for sheer 
cumulative horror it would be diflicult to beat. The story is 
that of a ship which, setting out into lonely seas, finds in the 
hold a stowaway dead of a mysterious disease. Shortly after- 
wards first one, then another, member of the crew suffers 
from agonizing pains in the head and finally loses his sight, 
until at last the whole ship's company gropes and stumbles 
about like the characters in Maeterlinck’s Les Aveugles. The 
culminating moment is when the last man is going blind and 
the crew are merciless in their endeavours to keep him awake, 
for should he sleep, how would it be possible for them to hail 
a passing ship for rescue ? The end is pure tragedy. We have 
read nothing more powerful or moving for many years. 


HER SON’S WIFE. By Dorothy Canfield. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Dorothy Canfield gives us in 
her new novel even better work than we have learnt to expect 
from her. Mrs. Bascomb’s moral problem as to whether 
she did or did not indues her tiresome daughter-in-law to 
become what is called in the West Country a * bed-lier ” will 
remind the reader of the analogous question in Rosmersholm 
as to whether Rebecca West by suggestion really caused Mrs. 
Rosmersholm to fling herself over the waterfall. Apart from 
this intriguing conundrum, the picture presented of life in a 
small American country town is extremely well drawn, and 
though Mary Bascomb, the elderly heroine, is intolerably 
virtuous in the beginning, the reader will follow her story with 
great interest. 

EYES OF AGYPSY. By John Murray Gibbon. (Methuen. 
Ts. 6d. net.)—It is always pleasant to welcome a volume of 
Canadian fiction. The earlier part of Mr. Gibbon’s Eyes of a 
Gypsy gives a most lively and entertaining account of what 
may be called upper middle-class life with a tendency to Bohe- 
mianism in New York. The book later passes to the Cana- 
dian Rockies. The central figure is Jacqueline, a palmist, a 
semi-adventuress of great charm and really a very good sort 
of woman at heart. It is interesting at this moment to have 
described the point of view of a young American who wishes 
to marry a Canadian girl, but is afraid he will be looked upon 
as x foreigner. Altogether a light and amusing work. 


—_——- “ — 








A WOMAN IN EXILE. By Horace Annesley Vache} 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) -In 4 Woman in Evile Mr. Vachell 
vives us a very remarkable book remarkable, too, in a way 
which nothing that this author has done before would lead 
one to expect. The psychological problem of an English 
woman of old family married to a Western American hag 
never been better put. In this instance the Golden West 
predominates over England and, though the wife remains 
English, her children are real Americans. To anyone knowing 
the East of America the contrast of the Western mind with 
that of the Eastern seems as great as that of the Eastern with 
that of the British. Apart from these considerations, the 
novel as a story is exceedingly good reading, the description 
of the San Francisco earthquake and great fire in 1906 being 
especially vivid. Lovers of children will delight in the 
account of young * Perry and his prayer about the pigy 
and his old nurse. ‘ 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.), containing 178 stories ** from the literatures 
of all periods and countries,” by Barrett H. Clark and Maxim 
Lieber, is a book which will be generally welcomed. The 
stories here collected are so various that it is not possible to 
review them but the book can be whole-heartedly recommended, 

GEORGIAN STORIES, 1626. (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.) The standard of short stories to-day is perhaps 
higher than that attained in any other literary form, and this 
book contains an admirable collection, reprinted from 
various magazines or books. Mr. Martin Armstrong creates 
an atmosphere of acute mental and physical discomfort in 
* The Contessa”: Mr. A. E. Coppard’s * The Higgler” is written 
with his usual brilliance ; ** The Holiday Group,” by Miss &. M, 
Delafield is almost too poignantly true to be bearable. and the 
story by Mr. William Gerhardi is a little masterpiece. Ap 
excellent and representative collection of stories. 

" TRANSATLANTIC: STORIES. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Ford Madox Ford writes an interesting introduction to 
these clever stories and gives us short biographical notes of 
the authors who are for the most part unknown to the general 
English reader, 


Country Life and Sport 


£2,000 \ Monvir. 

The accounts have been shown me of a farm that must 
be the most intensive in England, and I should think, one 
of the most intensive in Europe. I investigated it carefully 
Jast spring, but much as T admired the methods and, indeed, 
performances at that date the actual records, as certified 
to-day. are on a scale that astonishes me. The accounts have 
been passed by an expert accountant, who has especially 
concerned himself with farm accounts. The relation of receipts 
to expenditure cannot be given, and it is doubtless less 
satisfactory : but of the accuracy of the monthly takings 
since the farm got into its stride, there is no question, ‘These 
are some of them : 


a. @ a 

1924 -October nis oe ee 331 19 3 
1925 January ee a ee 718 14 6 
én April oe ear os *3822 17 8 
_ August ne os oe 1.536 14 lo 
me November .. 4 « 2,085 0 0 
1926 -January ee os o« 2012 3 2 
‘i February .. ee es 1,772 16 7 
” March ee ee 2,263 12 11 
» — April oe al 2.119 4 7 


To these accounts have to be added certain returns trom 
a retail shop in the county town, which took £719 6s. Sd. in 
April last. Some part of this, however, is credited to the 
farm account. The total area of the farm is now under 400 
neres, but exceeded this at one time. The takings have been 
extraordinarily various. They include all sorts of poultry 
and dairy produce. The pigs were profitable, partly thanks to 
a Sluughter-house and sausage factory on the farm, which 
has also its own bakery. Flowers and vegetables are also sold. 
It need hardly be said that such a rate of production could 
only be secured by a very heavy capital expenditure, but 
whatever may be the dividends paid by such an establishment 
the demonstration of output is so remarkable as to be worth 
the close attention of all who concern themselves with the 
advancement of agriculture in England. The author of the 
farm is Brigadier-General Sir Charles Delmé Radcliffe, who 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 

French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish 
I had known of it before. It would have saved me 
much drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless, When the subject was 
Frepch, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 


Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, I | 


have always wanted to know them—especially French. | 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 
J have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last 1 have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu 
lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a 


course in French. Frankly it has amazed me. Here is | 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike | 
anvthing I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity | 


and effectiveness are almost startling. 
Consider, for example, this question : 
“Do vou think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, 
written in 2 language of which you may not know a syllable 
say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not contain- 
ing a single English word, and read it through correctly 
without referring to a dictionary?” 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for vourseli when vou take the first lesson. 
One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, G:erman, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 


these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and | 


without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary, It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method eaables vou to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart Jong lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak the language in question grammatically 

and fluently, without 
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FRIENDLY BEDSTEADS 


EAL’S specialise in well-made 
wooden Bedsteads to suit rooms 
furnished with collected antique 
pieces. The designs cover every 
period, from the simple Wainscot 
pattern in ‘‘ weathered ’’ oak to the 
curtained four-poster of Sheraton’s 
day and the entrancing Chinese 
lacquer work loved by modern 
Georgians. Heal’s unrivalled work- 
manship means a bedstead friendly 
to any honourable antique setting. 


3 ft.‘*‘ LADDER BACK’’ BEDSTEAD, 
in dark oak, £5 .0.0. 


3ft. 6in. HEPPLEWHITE FOUR- 
POSTER in mahogany, £19 . 10 . 0. 


Wooden Bedstead Catalogue sent on request. 


HEAL & SON LT? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 














method of — learning | 


languages is explained in four little books entitled—“ How to | 
learn French,” “ How to learn German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” 
and “ How to learn Italian.” You cen have one of these hooks 
to-day, free of cost. Write (meé ntioning which one of the four 
you require) to the Penman Instinete (Languages Dept.), 
% Pelman House. Blooms! ury Street, London, W.C.1, and the 
particular hook you require (with full particulars of the method) | 
Will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. Call or write 
to-day } 
IRIS, 35 Rue Reissy d’Anglas; 
hl I We et; MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lang 


NBN, Natali Bank hambers; DEI I, 10 Aliperc Road. 
[-4dit. 


| 













Hail! Smiling Morn 


The morning dash of ENO gives gusto 
to the day. It persuades the system 
into that daily good conduct which is 
the very source of cheerfulness. Puts 
spring into your step and light intc 
your eyes. It’s not for nothing that 
sensible and successful people have 
been taking ENO and trusting it for 
more than fifty years 











rom every chemist I / 6 Double quantity =/6 Be oy 


£ « 
NOs FRUIT Shia 


The words ‘ Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trade inarke 





























(June 1926) ~- £255,260,104 


Deposits, &c. 
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ie properties to be let or sold. It is the 5 
| recognised advertising medium for | 
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— : 
1,150 Agents | ; 
Offices. Everywhere, 4 FOR E 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
is) | 
\'s|Every week “Country Life” contains : 
pile tiie beautifully illustrated particulars of 5 
aid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 | Fat z fs 
; oy sihundreds of large and small country: 
Reserve Fund - - £9,479,416 | § vig 

| 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provineial Foreign Bank Ltd. 








P. & O Banking Corporation imited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 








YONOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


‘Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund nee ne por Yen 83,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, 3ranches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, IN wehwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanshai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Vsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, 


Yen 100,000,000 


K. YANO, Londen Manager. 
London Office 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - : : - £2,464,704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,790,229 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummends Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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| COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES, 
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has 
following fine 


ss} Country Life pleasure in 
announcing the 


editions of Sporting Books: 
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A SPORTSMAN’S BAG. 
LIONEL EDWARDS. 


Eighteen sporting pictures in full colour, 
mounted on fine drawing paper, with a 
prefatory Essay by Crascredo. The 
English edition consists of 100 auto- 
graphed and numbered copies, in 
which each plate is signed by the artist, 
at £10 10s. net, and 550 unsigned 
numbered copies at £4 4s. net. Each 


Wout 


LVN SS 
yu iy 


Nie tater 


an 











é edition is already largely subscribed. 
i na eicaniataatet faite 
ii HORSE SENSE & SENSIBILITY. 
is By CRASCREDO. 

i With 24 plates and a coloured frontis- 
ig piece by Lionel Edwards. 12s. 6d. 
’3 The book is uniform with McTaggart’s 
SH **Mount and Man,” and is every bit 


as good. The writer has already made 
his mark in contemporary journalism, 
and this is one of the finest and in- 
dividual books on horsemanship that 
has been published for many a year. 


BEN WATSON. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. 
Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday. 


This, the first appearance in book form 
of Mr. Hyne’s already famous Ben 
Watson, will be very much worth 
securing. The ordinary edition is 
10s. 6d. A limited number of copies, 
uncut and on special paper, each 
signed by the author, at £2 2s. 





COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 





20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 


For fuller information or prospectuses write to Dept. P, 
Country Life Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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has transplanted many of the ideas he had acquired in a 
singularly wide and yet particular experience of the Continent. 
As a public- -spirited endeavour to test the value of intensive 
cultivation in this country, his farm at Headcorn, in Kent, 


il 
has no para! Hel. n . p E 
A Lost PUFFIN. 

The wild and sudden storms that have fallen upon England 
make us realize how near our inland places are to the sea. 
Sca-faring birds of very many sorts have been seen in many 
especially, of course, both black- 
The most surprising example that 

very familiar to me 
A young puffin has been 


unexpected places, gulis, 
headed and herring gulls. 
I know of comes from a little hamlet 
in the little county of Huntingdon. 
picked up there in a dying condition. Its age was announced 
by the absence of the full yellow colour from the beak, which 
was not yet of the full size. Years ago it used to be the habit 
of the clergyman in the next parish to Upton to put down in 
the Church register any abnormal fact of natural history. 
The most remarkable of these comes under the date of 100 
years ago or rather more. It runs, so far as I remember the 
words, thus: “ After the great flood a salmon a yard and 
an inch long was found stranded in Farmer Newton's 
meadow.” The poor little puffin caught by this irresistible 
wind and deposited in the little remote hamlet deserves 
immortalizing in the parish registers no less than the yard- 
long salmon. Its appearance seemed so strange that it was 
sent off to a naturalist many miles away for identification. 
* * * * 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RELICS IN HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A number of interesting little events continually happen 
in out-of-the-way country places and are never recorded, 
even in the local papers. Indeed, local papers pay as a rule 
too little attention to the history and the natural history 
of their county. Now in the shire of Huntingdon, which is 
very small and absurdly thinly populated, archaeological 
discoveries of wide and peculiar interest are being made not 
in one place but in several. For example, Romano-British 
sites are being excavated at Colne and at that very beautiful 
and distinctive village—for it is little more—of Godman- 
chester. If any one period of our history is in need of more 
light it is the very period illustrated in these recent excava- 
tions and again a good number of palacolithic—if they are 
palaeolithic flint being found 
St. Neots and Hartford. 


instruments are between 
* * a 
An ARCHAEOLOGICAL ‘TENNIS LAWN. 

In general we do not take enough eare of our archacvioyical 
discoveries or make enough fuss about them. For example : 
some fifty yards from the Great North Road in Hertfordshire, 
is the site of a Roman cemetery, where * the best people” 
were buried. The fact has been known vaguely for a great 
many years, but was not realized in detail till recently, when 
the treasures were rediscovered by accident. <A_ resident 
was desired by his children, to make a second 
tennis court. Almost the first pick revealed a treasure of 
surprising value. It was a green glass decanter of very 
attractive form, with a broad square-topped glass handle 
It was extracted intact, though it had Jain for very 
years within a comparatively few inches of the 
big funeral urns, 


desired, or 


many 
surface, 
Treasure upon treasure followed : Samian 
ware with the glaze unscratched and the makers’ 
clear on the back, another gvlass decanter broken by a careless 
touch, a statuette with a bronze necklace 
The discovery aroused 


marks 


unique in English 
and much ware besides. 
brief records appeared and a good deal 
But what is important 


excavations 
little interest. 
of the best is now in a local museum. 
is that the tennis court was finished, and certainly the smooth 
green surface hides similar treasures. In a rough field behind 
any casual blow with a pick will reveal historic fragments. 
One would have thought that the archaeologists would have 
thronged to the spot and begged leave to excavate. But it is 
odds that the mine will be quite abandoned for another 
100 years or so, solely because few people are suflic iently 
interested and fewer still in control of funds for digging. 
* * * * 

In general it is surprising how many finds of all sorts are 

due to mere accident. In the neighbourhood of the tennis- 


Some 


court cemetery, some valuable Saxon as well as Roman 
antiquities were unearthed in the course of making a road, 
the freak of a rich man who desired to remove the road proper 
by a few hundred yards. Yet most of the more fruitful spots 
could be inferred from a study of existing evidence. It may 
be a good omen for the future that again in the same 
neighbourhood—the builders of Welwyn Garden City began 
their labours with a survey both of the soil and the natural 
history of the place. It is perhaps as remarkable that the 
clean bright gravel of that area or the superficial clay beds 
round Peterborough lay for centuries unrealized, as that 
no one has taken the trouble to dig for known treasures on 
old Roman haunts. We seem to be a very little inquisitive, or 
an acquisitive people. Perhaps the best example of all the 
examples of repressed curiosity is the long undisturbed soil 
at St. Albans, on the very site 
was held. 


where the city’s pageant 


This Week in London 


FILMS 
Moana.—A delicious peep into the real life of a South Sea 
Islander, exquisitely photographed. 


Tue Son OF THE SHEIK.—'The late Rudolph Valentino's final 
film: very romantic. 

MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTIERES. 
yet publicly shown: at the Marble Arch 

Beau Gerstre.—Three brave brothers in the Foreign Legion: 
at the Plaza, Lower Regent Street only. 

Ben Hvur.—Colossal and overwhelmingly spectacular show with 
fifty thousand supers, at the Tivoli, Strand. 


The best British picture 
Pavilion exclusively. 


LECTURES. 

Wednesday, November 17th, at 8.30 p.m.—Tne Conriict oF 
Race AND Cotour. By Mr. 8S. K. Ratcliffe. The fifth of a course 
of six lectures at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn. Tickets 
to be obtained from the Secretary of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, S.W. 1 

Thursday, November 18th, at 5 p.m.—Russia To-pay. By 
Sir Bernard Pares. In aid of the Duchess of York’s Centre for 
Mothers and Babies, Islington. At 31 Grosvenor Square, W. I 
Tickets to be obtained from the Organising Secretary, Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals’ Assoc 1% of the Royal Free Hospital, 24 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Thursday, November mh, at 4 p.m.—QUANTITATIVE EXPeErt- 
MENTS IN THE StTupY OF INVECTION AND ResIsTANcE. By 
Professor W. W. C. Topley. At the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, 37 Russell Square, W.C, 


Finance—Public & Private 


Lessons from the Coal Stoppage 
ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


HoreruLness is a great virtue. It is a virtue, moreover, 
never more greatly needed than in times of adversity. 
In the darkest hours of the Great War it sustained and 
a our countrymen and if will, indeed, be a sorry day 
for England if hopefulness should no longer inspire our 
efforts. 

Nevertheless, I think that there was never a time when 
it was more necessary to distinguish between a hopefulness 
based on a perfect realization of difficulties, with a 
determination to overcome them, and an easy, comfortable 
optimism, based not so much on a resolute will to over- 
come, as upon an imperfect realization 
themselves with a disposition to emulate the Micawber 
spirit of hoping for something to turn up. 


the obstacles 


Past AND PRESENT. 

In another column [ refer the feeling of optimism 
in the Stock Markets with regard to an early settlement 
of the coal dispute, and if a settlement occurs in the near 
future there is little doubt that one effect will be to 
occasion a rise in various securities with a good deal of 
hopeful talk as to the outlook having brightened and so 
forth. The Government will, doubtless, make the most 
of the fact of a settlement, and the disposition on this, 
as on so many similar previous occasions during the last 
quartcr of a century, will be to dwell on future prospects 
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and to forget the difficulties from which we have emerged. 
In so far as it is a case of burying animosities and 


cultivating good feeling and co-operation, there is, of 


course, everything to be said for letting the dead past 
bury its dead, but, all the same, if the nation is to * act 
in the living present ” it is quite as necessary vividly to 
recognize not only the extent of the damage which has 
been inflicted, but the causes which have been responsible 
for the injuries inflicted. 

Facine Facts. 

Most of our post-War economic troubles can be directly 
traced to a failure to look facts straight in the face. 
After making all allowance for the financial and social 
upheaval occasioned by the War and the reaction from the 
strain of war, we ought long ago, as a united nation, 
to have plainly recognized and acted upon certain 
obvious truths. The first was the decline in our wealth 
and economic strength as a result of the War ; the second 
was that many other belligerent nations being in the same 
position, international competition was likely to be 
keener than ever; a third was that these conditions 
called for more strenuous labour and for enlarged and 
cheapened output; and a fourth was that there was 
no time to lose in the matter, for the United States 
had already got a big start in the matter of international 
competition, while it was equally plain that the very 
weight of Reparation payments would increase competition 
on the part of Germany. 


DIsREGARDING TrUuTuHS. 


Misled, however, by a restricted profiteering point of 
view both as regards capital and wages, every one of these 
truths was disregarded and reliance was placed instead 
upon drawing upon our reserves of wealth to meet the 
diflicult years without considering the inevitable strain 
upon our supplies of wealth, and_ still worse, the 
demoralization which must necessarily be occasioned 
to human effort and industry. 

I am not now concerned for the moment with which 
particular section of the community was most to blame 
or how far Government influence came down on the wrong 
side of the scale. The results, however, are only too patent, 
and those who would wish to minimize them or minimize 
the serious position which has resulted are no true friends 
of this country in its time of need. If the clamour on 
the part of Labour had been for a maintenance of the 
standard wage or even an increase thereon, with readiness 
to give an adequate return in effort and hours of working, 
we should have been in a very different position to-day, 
but the refusal to “ give out ” all that the occasion required 
in the matter of effort has produced, as it always will 
produce, a failure of power and will demoralizing to the 
individual and disastrous to the nation. 


A Serious Position. 


Let it then clearly be understood that as a result of 
this prolonged shirking of facts, culminating in the 
prolonged coal stoppage, the economic position of this 
country is a truly serious one. The National Revenue 
has been affected to the point of making probable a 
deficit for the current fiscal year. Our adverse trade 
balance is the greatest at any time in our history save in 
the War period itself, the Unemployed Insurance Fund is 
in debt to the State to the tune of about £19,000,000, 
Socialism and Communism are directly stimulated by the 
apparent failure of Capitalism to bring back conditions 
of prosperity ; foreign countries, as a result of the coal 
stoppage, have secured many of our markets not only for 
coal but for manufactures, while the problem of the future 
is still further complicated by the fact that many in our 
sheltered industries are receiving an uneconomic wage. 
That is to say, a wage not justified by the actual profit- 
earning power of the industries. 

There will be no adequate solution of our economic 
problems until efficiency is sternly required from every 
individual. In some industries it is already displayed, 


but there are many in which a relaxation of trade union 
restrictions and a changed attitude on the part of the 
workers would mean that jobs now taking a week could 
be performed by the same number of individuals in half 
As Sir Herbert Hambling, the well-known 


that time. 


ee 
| 


banker, remarked recently at a public meeting, “ ]f; 
essential that we should rely for our profits and for oe 
charges upon efficient and hard work and not Upon 
measures designed to eliminate competition with a View 
to securing high profits and wages upon a restricted 
output.” When the community is prepared to act Upon 
these lines—which is no more than our foreign competitors 
are doing at the present time—we shall be on the road ty 
prosperity. Iam afraid, however, that it is first necessary 
to realize the seriousness of the present position. ; 


Financial Notes 


Market HorrruNess. 

Optimism with regard to an early settlement of the coal 
dispute is offered as the main reason for the continued cheer. 
fulness of the Stock Markets. All the same, it is noticeable 
that activity is still restrained in the department for Industria) 
Securities and Home Rails, although it might be supposed 
that hopes of resumption of the coal output would haye par- 
ticularly affected those securities. For the most part, how. 
ever, it has been a case merely of steadiness and marking time 
awaiting developments, while, on the other hand, Britis) 
Funds and Gilt-edged Securities generally have been firm 
and there has been a certain amount of activity in purely 
speculative markets, such as Oil and Rubber Shares and 
general Mining descriptions. 


* * Bd “* 


MONETARY Prospects. 

The firmness of Investment Stocks is undoubtedly partly 
connected with a more hopeful feeling with regard to the 
monetary outlook. It cannot be said, of course, that appre. 
hensions of a rise in the Bank Rate during the autumn or 
winter months have passed, but they are somewhat less pro- 
nounced than a few weeks ago. The Oil market undoubtedly 
received a real stimulus from the excellent results recently 
disclosed by the Anglo-Persian Company, and it would not be 
surprising if the movement made further progress. Similarly 
I find a hopeful feeling in the Rubber section, as it is felt that 
the recent decision by the Colonial Office with regard to the 
output generally leaves the situation clearer than for some 
time past, and during the past week the price of rubber has 
tended upwards, while in the share market, though far from 
active, has been firm in tone. 

“ * * * 


A Prosrrirous INpustry. 

How far the increased prosperity of the De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines may be connected with the stabilization of the 
market for diamonds cannot precisely be determined, but, at 
all events, the latest annual Report of the company is a most 
excellent one. Even in a great concern like De Beers an 
increase of over £1,000,000 in the profits makes a_ pretty 
striking showing, the figure being £3,161 ,000 against £2,193,000. 
Of this increase about £260,000 is due to greater income from 
investments. As usual, the balance-sheet itself is a strong one, 
and Special Investments have been adjusted to market prices 
or under. The total assets amount to no_ less than 
£15,378.000. After paying a dividend on the Deferred 
Shares at the rate of 30s., the General Reserve stands at 
£1,899,000, and Reserve Investments at £3.560,000, with a 
further amount of £1,868,000 on account of Special Invest- 
ments. The outlook for the company should also be good, 
for it may be recalled that the present diamond selling agree- 
ment, including the four large diamond producers of the world, 
extends for practically another five vears. 

* * * * 


BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

It is always satisfactory to be able to comment upon 
progress in any of our banking institutions, but especially so 
when that progress is accompanied by sound and conservative 
management and a liquid balance-sheet. These conditions un- 
doubtedly apply to the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
and I am the more glad to emphasize the point because these 
are days when the well-being of our Empire banks arouses 
almost as much interest as that of the purely domestic insti- 
tutions. For the past year the actual gross profits of the bank 
only increased slightly, but, owing to economies in manage- 
ment and smaller amounts paid in taxes, the net profit increased 
from £516,000 to £542,000. In consequence of the increase in 
the capital, the 12} per cent. tax free dividend absorbs more 
than in the previous year, but owing to the big margin of 
profits over dividend requirements, there is practically no 
change in the allocations to special Funds. The amount pl 
to Reserve of £100,000 is slightly less than last year, but, om 


(Continued on page 878.) 
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©o all Readers of Good Books 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour to announce that they are 
publishing for H.R.H. The Prince of Wales THE PRINCE’S AFRICAN 
BOOK the proceeds from which will be divided between “Toc H” in this 
country and the King Edward VII Order of Nurses in South Africa, of 
which H.R.H. Princess Alice is chairman. [Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 
(8 
HODDER & STOUGHTON also announce the publication of a character 
study of the most popular young man in the Empire. H.R.H. A Character 
Study of the PRINCE OF WALES by MAJOR F. E. VERNEY. 
Frontispiece in colour and 24 portraits. 20/- net 
HS 
Following after Pepys and ranking with it in piquancy and interest. THE DIARIES OF A 
DUCHESS. Extracts from the Diaries of the First Duchess of Northumberland, 1716—1776. 
Edited by James Greig, with a Foreword by the Duke of Northumberland. Illustrated. 18/- net 
~~ HS) 
“Revealing at every turn the variety of his scholarship, the swift capacity of his wit, and the 
breadth and depth of his human nature.”—Daily Telegraph. A PENSIONEP’S GARDEN by 
LORD DARLING P 10/6 net 
aS 


Joun DRINKWATER draws his portrait of the facile Charles II as vividly as he creates a character 


for the stage. MR. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND by JOHN DRINKWATER 












































thy Illustrated. 18/- net 


“Modern developments in the education of women have produced no more remarkable person—a 

great lady, using the word in the true sense.” DAME LOUISA ALDRICH-BLAKE by LORD 

RIDDELL , Illustrated. 6/- net 
Sy 


“Whether as a piece of Empire propaganda or a very human narrative the book could hardly be 
bettered.”—Daily Telegraph. THE AMATEUR SETTLERS by LORD and LADY APSLEY 
e With Illustrations and Map. 10/6 net 
AB 


The most brilliant first book of the season. J. M.Barrie says “It must be very fine to be as young 

as that, and begin with so good a book.” ENCOUNTERS: With All Sorts of People, including 

Myself by B. IFOR EVANS ’ 10/6 net 
i — 


“A very fine and unustial autobiography.”—Daily Express.“ Let it be said that the reader would 

be very foolish to miss a single page.”—Sunday Times. MY LIFE AND TIMES: An Autobio- 

graphy by JEROME K. JEROME tf With portrait in colour. 16/- net 
; itfs 


Outwardly a tense, vivid biography, inwardly—who knows? The spiritual autobiography of the 
“Tiger” himself. DEMOSTHENES by GEORGES CLEMENCEAU Illustrated. 10/6 net 
ns 
Artucr Mer has done with Shakespeare what he has done with the Bible—he has given us Shake- 
speare in Shakespeare’s own words, which every child can read with ease and infinite delight. The 
book is illustrated with a Shakespeare picture gallery in gravure. THE CHILDREN’S SHAKE- 
SPEARE by ARTHUR MEE Illustrated. 7/06 net 


For other Hodder & Stoughton Books see page 876. 
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(continued from page 875). 


* Acute observations and wise reflections.”—Daily Chronicle. “ He has plumbed some of the 
; . ; oa ) ae a 
deeper currents both of American life and of his own personality.” — Times. AMERICAN 

















SOUNDINGS by JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 12/6 net 
- (EB antl 

“The gallant spirit of Ilarold Spender, his zest for life, his gaiety of heart, his keen contact with 
his fellow men.’—Observer. THE FIRE OF LIFE by HAROLD SPENDER 15/- net 

as : 

“The most lovable of the children of men,” G. K. Chesterton’s famous study in a lovely presentation 
edition. ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI by G. K. CHESTERTON With Plates incolour. 6/- net 
es is = 


Cale Young Rice’s work, says Mr. Gilbert Murray, “remains true to the central drift of great 
poetry.” SELECTED PLAYS AND POEMS OF CALE YOUNG RICE - : 
P The One Volume Edition. 25/- net 
a5) 


“ The strangest true story of the Wild West ever published.”—Evening News. “ There is no better 
commentary possible on these letters than that on the jacket of the book : ‘ Rosalie Evans’s own story 
would be unbelievable if it were not true.’”—Janchester Guardian. THE ROSALIE EVANS 
LETTERS FRGM MEXICO. Edited by HER SISTER Illustrated. 18/- net 
(8 
The Obiter Scripta of “a very kind and wise and various and human person.”—Morning Post. 
Two Anthelogies of SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
PEOPLE AND BOOKS. e 6/- net each 
ree cs 
“A wonderful fishing Odyssey.”—Daily Chronicle. The master of Western stories is also 
“master of both fresh and salt-water fishing. He begins among sharks and marlin; he ends with 
the rainbow trout.”—J/orning Post. TALES OF THE ANGLER’S ELDORADO by ZANE GREY 
Illustrated. 21/- net 


























iff 
The very remarkable life-story of a novelist and playwright who has leapt into fame and enormous 
popularity, PEOPLE by EDGAR WALLACE |, 7/6 net 
; aS 


“Gleanings from Mr. Blatchford’s mellow and best years.”—Daily Chronicle. “ How warm and 
friendly and intimate they are! ’—Northern Echo. AS 1 LAY A-THINKING. Some Memories 
and Reflections of an Ancient and Quiet Watchman. By ROBERT BLATCHFORD 6/- net 


i 

An intimate, kindly philosophy all his own is the secret of *PHILEMON’S’ great appeal 

LOOKING ON e Broadcast Library. 3/6 net 
ah 


“We are invited by Professor Thomson and his colleagues to reconsider the ant.”—Spectator. 
WAYS OF LIVING: Nature and Man. Edited by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 3/6 net 
ft 
45) 
Sumptuously illustrated, an invaluable book for every collector and for every lover of beautiful 
workmanship. OLD GLASS, Eurepean and American by N. HUDSON MOORE 
Numerous Illustrations. £2 2/- net 
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Hodder and Stoughion Ltd. ) Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4. 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED. 





REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


For the Twelve Months ended 30th June, 1926. 


To be submitted to Shareholders at the Thirty-Viichth Ordinary Geveral Meeting to be keld cn the 
26¢) November, 1926. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
Centlemen,— Your Directers beg to submit their Thirty-eighth Annual Report, 
Palance-sheet at June 30t h, 1926, Profit and Loss Account for the year ended June 30th, 
1926, and Appropriation Accour it, June 30th, 1926, 
The undistributed balance at June 30th, 1925, was represented by ;— 
Suspense Profit Account--Diamonds unsold at that 








£64,439 2 3 


date 
Palance unappropriated oe se oe ee 387,229 12 9 
During the year the Diamond Account amounted to 


Add to this the following ; 


Interest and Dividends on Investments i ‘ 
Profits realized on sales of Investments e we 
Income from other sources .. ee a . 
Deduct Expenditure as follows ;— 
£1,218,218 


Mining Expenditure e 
Farms and | ied Prot sperty E xpe nditure oy 


Donations and Relief 
Allowances to Employees inc ht iding P rovidc ont Fund 





Directors’ Fees “a me as ‘na Se 2,729 
Salaries— Head Omni ~ ee 81. 160 11 
General Charges Kimbe rley and London aes 66,589 4 


Interest on Debentures and on Capital of Lease d 
F 169,989 15 4 
1 





Companies ‘ e 
Sinking Fund for repayment of Debentures ae 97,962 17 10 
-_ 1,756,033 4 1 
Leaving a balance of on an 6a “ “* £3,612,301 7 2 
Which has been dealt with as follows ; 
Union of South Africa Income Tax . £400,557 12 5& 
Amount transferred to credit of Dividend Reserve 
Fund .. ee ee +. 450,000 0 0 
Preference Shareholders’ Dividend .. oe 800,000 0 0 
Deferred Shareholders’ Dividend ee ee ue 00 
- _ — 3 ~295,° 39 28 12 5 
Balance undistributed carried to next year .. om £316,972 14 9 


The Stock of Blue Ground and Lumps on the Floors at June 30th, 1926, was as follows ; 





De Beers Mine ‘ ee ee loads, 
Wesselton Mine o4 oe ee ee ee 320, in 
Sultfontein Mine oe ee os ee e 391, 
Dutoitspan Mine oe es os os ee 847.642 2 

Total oe 1,608,023 loads. 


The Company has paid during the year Pa Pre fee Shareholders the usual dividend 
of 20s. per share, and to Deferred Shareholders 30s, per share, 

During the period under review the diamond market was steady. Satisfactory sales 
were effected by the Diamond Syndicate, and the Company realised slightly increased 
prices for its diamonds, 

The sales agreements entered into between the four Conference Producers and the 
Diamond Syndicate for a period of five years, commencing from January Ist, 1926, and 
which were referred to in last year’s report, have since received the formal approval 
of the Honourable the Minister of Mines and Industries, and this fact was announced 
by the Chairman at the last Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, 
und Industries, Limited, in which this Company holds a 50 per 
to make satisfactory profits, and during the year under review 
which was distributed in fully paid up shares of 


African Explosives « 
cent. interest, continues 
declared a dividend of 74 per cent., 
that Company. 

Mr. P. Ross Frames, C.M.G., resigned his seat on the Board of the Company as at 
June 30th, 1926, and the vacancy thus created has been filled by the appointment to 
the Directorate on July 21st, 1926, of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, Kt., M.L.A, 

A report by the General Manager will be submitted at the Meeting. 


In terms of Clause 84 (c) of the Com og wy Articles of Association, three Directors 








retire, namely ;— Mr. L. Breitmeyer, Mr. 8, B. Joel, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, but, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 
A. G. W. COMPTON, } 
¥. HIRSCHHORN, \D 
R. PHILIPSON-STow, / Pirectors. 
W. PICKERING, 
KIMI | 
October 1 1926 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1926. 
£ a. dd. £ 8. d. 


Capital Authorised ; 
800,000 Preference Shares at £2 10s. 0d. each .. 2,000,000 0 0 
1,100,00C Deferred Shares at £2 108. Od. each . 2,750,000 0 O 





£4,750,000 0 O 


Capital Issued ; 
800,000 Preference Shares at £2 10s. 0d. each one 000, 000 0 0 


1 090,514 Deferred Shares at £2 10s. Od. each 





De Beers 44°, South African Exploration Debentures, 
secured by Mortgage of Assets purchased from the 
London and South African Exploration Company, 
Limited, redeemable by January Ist, 1930 .. om 1,635,495 0 0O 
Appropriation for Stabiliment of the Diamond Trade, 
invested in other Diamond Mining Companies and 
Kindred Interests oe se eo oe oe 2,573,341 16 0 
Reserves per contra): 
General Fund .. ry oe 
Redemption Fund; South African 
Exploration Debentures e+ 1,211,075 15 3 
Dividend Reserve Fund ., -- 450,000 0 0 
—_—— 3,559,953 16 8 


Blue Ground Stocks June 30th, 1926, at cost e- 269,687 13 5 
——_——_—— 3,829,641 10 1 


£1,898,878 1 5 














Current Liabilities ; 









Loans and Open Accounts .. be ~ es 426,719 5 5& 
Unclaimed Dividends and Sundries .. oe ee 63,641 3 6 
Interest on Debentures accrued to date 35,798 12 9 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue—Union of South 

Africa as si am P we .. 408012 2 6 
Commissioners of Inland Reyenue—tireat Britain .. 6,627 7 8 
Preference Shareholders oe oe os -» 400,000 0 0 
Deferred Shareholders ee es - «- 954,199 15 0 

- — - 2,295,998 6 10 

Balance transferred from Appropriation Account .. 316,972 1t 9 


Contingent Liability ; The Company has guaranteed 
the repayment of, and interest on, £1,250,000 5} 
Ist Mortgage Debenture Stock issued ‘by the Cape 
Explosives Works, Limited, Somerset West, C: wpa 
Province. Nobel Industries, Limited have in- 
demnified De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
to the extent of half this contingent liability, 


°o 








£15,378,231 7 38 





£ e @, 
Property ; Claims and other Mining Interests 3,161,741 10 6 
Investments in other Diamond Mining Con npanies 
and Kindred Interests es ee oe -. 2,966,212 19 9 
Estates and Farms ; . 1,822,244 18 10 
Machinery, Permanent Works, “Buildis igs and St res 100 
- 7,950,209 9 4 
Investments in Stocks and Shares oe ee ae 526,033 3 0 
Reserve Investments (per Contra) ; 
Investments representing General, Debenture Re- 
demption and Dividend Reserve Funds at Market 


Prices June 30th, 1926, or under ., .. 3,559,953 16 8 
Blue Ground on Floors ; 
1,608,023 loads at cost deposited on Floors -. 269,687 13 5 
- - 3,829,641 10 2 
Live Stock od 99,511 17 @ 
Debtors, Special Investmer nts and Cc fash : 
Open Accounts s ee se os «+ 164,471 14 8 


Short Loans - 770,023 18 6 
Fixed Deposits ‘with the Standard Bank of South 

Africa, Limited 125,000 0 0 
Special Investments at Market Prices June soth 


1926, or under : - 1,868,068 7 11 
Cash at Bankers and in » hand... ee ee ée 44,982 7 1 

“ - —— 2.072.546 8 3 

Diamonds on Hand ee oe ee oe os 100 





By Order of the Board, 
EK. F. RAYNHAM, Secretary 
JNO. A. NEVILLE, Chief Acc yuntant, 


We certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and tha’ 
we have examined the above balance-sheet with the Accounts and Vouchers relating 
thereto, including the Audited returns of the London Transfer Office, and find the same 
to be correct. 
HOWARD PIM & HARDY, 

SALISBURY, BEATON & RAYNHAM, Auditors, 


Kimberley, October 13th, 1926, 
. ee Ssssas»>—<—“w—nssS SS S\><@W 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 30th June, 1926. 





Dr. £ 8. d. 


To Mining Expenditure os os - 1,218,218 7 @ 
Expenditure on Farms, Landed P roperty rend Kimbe de y-Alexanders- 

fontein Electric Railway ‘ es ee ee oe 
Salaries, etc., Head Office, 31,160 Ils, 3d.; General 
is. 10d. ; 


40,428 7 7 
Charges : 
Charges, £42,978 13s. 5d.; Legal Expenses, £954 
Donations and Relief, £18,380 10s. 11d.; Compensation, 
£ ; O82 Audit rs’ F £1,700 Os. Od. ; Directors’ Fees, 
£2 *, § Emp iloyee: F P rovide nt Fund, Company's Con- 
rie etal £26,41 i 9s. 8d. ; London Transfer Office—Net Expenses, 
£18,200 Os. 6d. Allowances to Employees, £47,321 5s. Od.; 
Amounts paid to ‘Employees during Annual Leave, £16,840 163.9d. 229,433 16 3 

















» Interest on Capital of Leased Companies a és sé sé 96,392 10 O 
» Interest on Debentures .. ee ee ee os d 
Sinking Fund for Reonwisenk at Sibekh ures .. na in oe 
« Balance carried to Appropriation Account... os ce ++ 3,160,632 12 2 
£4,916,665 16 3 
CR, £ 8. d, 
By Diamond Account ae ‘ re ée -- 4,193,865 15 4 


» Interest and Dividends on lavestna nts after edjestene nt of Reserve 
and Special Investments to Market Prices, or ae at June 30th, 





1926 ° oe ° . ee -. 639,382 9 3 

e Sundry Bacd ipts .. oe ee ° e ée 3 15 9 
Transfer Fees = oe oe oe oe é 860 9 6 

» Profits realized on investments és “é é6 $6 -. 48,836 6 5 


£4,916,665 16 § 


(Continued at bottom of page 878 on second column). 
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the other hand, £93,750 has been paid in purchase of Deferred 
Inscribed Deposit Stock against £81,250 last year, while the 
amount to the Staff Fund is £20,000 against £10,000. 


* * * a 


Srronc Casu Position. 


The general balance-shect also discloses a strong position. 
Deposits and Current Accounts have increased during the 
year from £25,700,000 to £28,200,000. The Cash position is 
particularly strong, the total in hand being £6,503,000, 
against £5,698,000. After aliowing for this year’s appropria- 
tion, the amount of the Deferred Inscribed Stock is now only 
£150,000, so that ere long the stock will be completely wiped 
out. The Reserve now stands at £2,050,000, or very nearly 
equal to the paid-up capital, while the amount carried forward 
of £280,722 compares with only £183,414 a year ago. 


A. W. K. 




















Just published 
7/6 net 


Showing new boundaries and spelling of place-names. 
# §=6©124 by 10 inches, containing 112 pages of maps and index. 
From all booksellers, or direct from the publishers, 8/-, 
post free. 


W. & H. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH 


FNL) 


5/- EACH YEAR 5/- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service, 
Pie ase send your 5/- to-day and be 
NE IN A MILLION.” 
We neither ask for, nor receive, one penny from the State. 


OUR 5/- WILL HELP 

(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are lannched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 

(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 

(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
in the Service, 

(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Lile-Boats, which have again and again 
saved lives which otherwise 


WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST 
OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
Th Earl af Bemcete, verte" F. — M.A., 
onorary reasurer. Secre y. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, - 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 



































COMPANY MEETING. 





LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the 
London Maritime Investment Company, Ltd., was hold, on Novem. 
ber 10th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., the Rt, 
Hon. Lord Kyisant, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Sec ‘retary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read tho notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ re port, " 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the roport and accounts for the 
year ended September 30th, 1926, were circulated to the stock. 
holders some days ago, and I presume you all take them as read. 

It is twenty-nine years ago since the Company was formed, and ] 
became your Chairman. Tho accounts for the year under reyicy 
set out the position clearly and do not call for special comment. 

You will observe that there was a net profit of £61,415 for the 
year, which, with the balance brought forward from last year, 
makes an available sum of £66,774. 

After payment of the dividend upon the Company’s Preference 
Stock, and adding over £9,000 to the reserve fund, the Board 
recommend the distribution on the Ordinary Steck of a final divi. 
dend which, with the interim dividend already paid, makes a total 
of 8 per cent., less income tax, for the year, leaving a balance of 
£5,582 to be carried forward. 

The Company has a paid-up capital of £1,000,000 and has no 
debentures or other indebtedness. ‘The reserve fund now amounts 
to £220,000, the whole of which, as shown in the balance-sheet, 
is invested in British Government socurities. 

The fact that a valuation of our investments as at September 30th, 
1926, showed the capital and reserve fund to be more than intact 
indicates the sound financial position of the Company, due to the 
conservative policy we have steadily pursued. 

The results for the year may bo considered satisfactory, having 
regard to the continuance during the period under review of the 
depression in the shipping industry, in which this Company as an 
investor is interested. 

Latterly there has been a partial improvement in the general 
level of freights, though this has not benefited the lines engaged in 
the regular traces to the extent it has tramp owners. 

The present disastrous dispute in the coal trade, which has now 
been going on for over six months, commenced at a time when there 
was every evidence of a steady, all-round improvement in trade 
and commerce, and the far-reaching effects of the stoppage must 
inevitably seriously retard general recovery. 

On the other hand, if a lasting settlement in the coal industry 
can be arrived at, and all omployers and employed will co-operate 
whole-heartedly in a big effort to restore progress and prosperity 
to our country, there is, | am convinced, every probability of sucha 
revival of British trade and industry as alone can provide the 
wherewithal for the maintenance of a better standard of life for the 
worker and the means whereby the progress and development of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations can bo achieved. 

I now beg to move :—‘ That the report and accounts for the 
year endod September 30th, 1926, as submitted, be recoived and 
adopted, and that the dividend as recommended therein be declared 
and paid.” Mr. Arthur A. Baumann seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 

On tne motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. George M. Dedd, 
Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E., was re-elected a director. 

Messrs. Fookes, Hickman and Co. were re-appointed auditors; 
and, on the proposition of Mr. M. B. Snell, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Chairman. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, 30th June, 1926. 














A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 


This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day. It may be the only one in Britain, 
but it is the genuine old style Guality—air-cured, 
sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
of time. 
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will be sent 
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PAISLEY. ye a | enclose name 
Est, 1809 t f 

















Dr. £ 8s. d. £ 8. a 
To Union of South Africa Income Tax ; 

Normal Tax .. 408,012 2 6 

Normal Tax, balance. in re spect of previous ye ar. 1,545 9 11 


—_——_—— — 409,557 12 5 

» Reserves; Dividend Reserve Fund . “ 450,000 0 0 
» Preference Dividend Account; 10s. per ie ure on 
800,000 shares payable to Shareholders registered 
at December 3ist, 1925, declared December 11th, 

1925 .. se oe ee oe 100,000 0 0 
10s. per share on 800,000 shares payable to Share- 
holders registered at June JOth, 1926, declared 

June 16th, 1926 ee ee ee oe -- 400,000 0 0 







800,000 0 0 
» Deferred Dividend Account ; 12s, 6d. per share on 
1,090,514 shares payable to Shareholders regis- 
tered at December 31st, 1925, declared Decem- 
ber ilth, 1925 . mu -- 681,571 5 O 
17s. 6d. per share on 1,090, aM shares payable to 
Shareholders registered at June 30th, 1926, 
deciared June 16th, 1926... oe an -» 954,199 15 O 
1,635,771 0 0 
» Balance carried to Balance-sheet .. - o* 316,972 14 9 


£3,612,301 7 2 








CR d. 

By Balance unappropriated June 30th, 1925 aan 2% a 8 ( 9 

.. Palance transferred from Protit and Loss Account ae : 3,160,6° 2 
, Suspense Profit; Diamonds unsold June 30th, 1925, now written 

back <e Ke in wi aad - = te : 64,439 2 3 





By Order of the Board, 
EK. F. RAYNHAM, Secretary 
Kimberley, October 13th, 1926, JNO. A. NEVILLE. Chief Accountant. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for —s 
the children’s education at School and Univer- 7th edition. 
m- sity in event of your death. 


7 should write for|| @ FAMOUS TRIALS 


Persons interested 











ing , 
. quotations <tating the ages of parent and OF HIS I ORY by 
ok. children. 
. 3 
’ LORD BIRKENHEAD 
CW 
(Illus. 21/- met.) 
h 
> J. H. MORGAN, K.C., writing in the Daily Mail says :— 
’ =_ ne lawyer's brain is aS su as the artist’s hand, for he is a 
comple t rf hi The 04 re ader will find this book 
ce as le id when has finished it will think 
rd -— ci to write it--until he tries to write a4 
; is li 1 romance , et another 
vi- exam S astonishing vers ati hi ty.” : 











‘! Equitable Life detail 
‘| Assurance Society CHRONICLES 


; Founded 1762 PRUSSI AN COURT 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


. No Shareholders No Commission | by ANNE TOPHAM 
| 





(In one large handsome volume, with numerous 
illustrations. 21/- net.) 








¥ _— — : “Tt is certainly a very intimate close-up of the Kaiser and his 
family that Miss Anne Toph: um gives us and in the proces she 


, Bonus Year 1926. has writien a very attractive bool Sunday Time An enter- 
| taining book of gossip which should - read,”’—Daily 
| * Gives _us omy 4 ae ting glimy s of the Ki aiser and of Ce yur t 


con Pre 


UNITED KINGDOM ||| 9" 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Publishers) Ltd. a. 
FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. (Publishers) Ltd Paternoster Row 























© - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 


Chairman 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year, 




















Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 
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ApverTIsers’ ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD ? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr, Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on 
“Life and Mind” to the Ethological Society, said: “We need not 
be old men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

“Electricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, 
and is conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the 
brain receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of 
the highest potentials.” 

“ No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 


force of a living human being has been estimated to be about five | 


millivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
electric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative 
and positive poles. Man is siraply a mechanism run by electricity 


and chemical re-action. ‘The brain is the chief power station, each | 


of its 9200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and 
our nerves are wires equipped with sub-power stations. Prac- 
tically every cell in our body has a part in the creation and dis- 
tribution of this electricity which is literally the vital spark.” 

“In certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to 
do wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms 
of the muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, 
for the relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the 
improvement of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed 
when other measures have failed. In all states of nervous depres- 


sion as from long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers it has | 


a most invigorating effect.” 

Old age is consequently but the revelation of a lessening of 
capacity to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the 
well being of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital 
parts to maintain the required supply in the “ main shaft,” with 
the result that the pains and aches of old age quickly reveal them- 


selves in the parts robbed. Whilst these facts have been known to | 
science for some time, the difficulty of restoring the balance of elec- | 


tricity in the body has been practically unsurmountable, owing to 


. . . ; 
the want of electrical apparatus which would carry out its work 





‘or CEYLON 
» P& 


; at Reduced Mid-Winter Fares. 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS RETURN, FIRST SALOON, 


IND 





HE traveller who sets out on a first visit to India js on 
the threshold of a great adventure. For India has no 
counterpart. With a population of 320 million souls com- 
prising twenty nationalities and as many religious faiths; 
her vast territory divided into a score of British provinces 
or princely states; with the large majority of her people 
engaged in tillage; and a minority enjoying, under British 
protection, a phenomenal industrial and commercial pros- 
perity; India, “the brightest jewel of the British crown,” 

presents a moving human spectacle which must leave the new- 

comer breathless with wonder. Equally will the grace and magnifi- 
cence of her historical palaces, monuments and temples compel his 

admiration. In Ceylon, as an alternative, the visitor will find a 

| perfect climate, a lively society, and, in the “ buried cities,” 

evidences of a wonderful early civilization whose treasures are 
still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of first-class motor 
roads make travel in the interior uncommonly pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse 
the Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close 
enough to Messina to view the old and new cities, and. steaming 
towards Egypt see, perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port 
Said and the passage of the Suez Canal will lend additional interest 
to the voyage. 

If the visitor have at his disposal only eight weeks he may, 
travelling both ways by sea, spend two weeks in India or Ceylon: 
this way the reduced mid-winter fare is 100 guineas return, first 
class. If he elect to cross Europe both ways by the P. & 0, 
Marseilles Express (£15 extra) he will, within the eight-weeks 
limit, have four weeks in which to see much of the best that cither 
| country has to offer, 


| Further information as to special sailing dates may be had, cabins 
| engaged and itineraries planned in consultation with the Offcials 
of the P. F O. Chief Passenger Office, P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, 
| Manager), 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 























Independent World Tours by P. & O. Handbook on application. 





without harmful results to the patient. At last, almost unlimited | 


tests have proved that the apparatus called the “ Rejuvenator,” 
invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &c., of 
Chantry House, Grimsby, the original discoverer of the Electronic 
Theory of Life, is the electrical machine which successfully solves 
the problem. The machine is so constructed that it supplies elec- 
tricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human electrical 
machine, as corroborated by Dr, Hollander—and afterwards to the 
parts of the body locally affected. There is no “ needly ” sensation 
when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant, and the 
effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health and 


normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has effected | 


many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and nerve 
disorders, as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, 


gout, and other ailments of old age throughout the whole world. | 


Old age may also be revealed by loss of power generally, and 
Mr. Overbeck’s invention is especially valuable in such cases. 


Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down | 


or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily 
restore one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy or run, is absolutely self- 
contained, and fool proof, and can be used by the patient himself. 
A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the 
subject of his invention and the curative application of electricity 
to the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning 
The Spectator and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, 
Grimsby. 








London [gents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY 
OF LIFE. 
By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A.. &e. 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 


(The original electronic theory.) 


6/6 POST FREE. 


This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by 
everyone. Popularly written and easily understood. 








eS Sy 
y) Weekly Mail Service to 

SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 

| 2 UNION-CASTLE LINE 


| REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 


| Via Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


| at REDUCED RETURN FARES 
by Mail Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 10th, 1926, and January 21st, 1927, 


| a. Write for Mllustrated Folder. ~~ 


Head Office: 
3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


—< 








f ‘ 
VARSITIES & PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAMPS 


| President—The Right Rev. Bishop J. TAYLOR SMITH, 
| A.C.B., CV .O., DD, 


FIFTH 


WINTER SPORTS CAMPS 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLBOYS AND GIRLS. 


in separate First-Class Hotels at 


“ ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND, 
December 29th, 1926, to January 13th, 1927 
Thirteen Full Days in Switzerland 

Inclusive Fee £16: 16:0 
Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from— 


The Secretary, Varsities & Public Schools Camps, 
C.S.S.M. House, 5 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 








Picase mention 
the ‘ Spectator’ 
in your enquiry 
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rear. 
ANew. way ot solving 


‘< the Gilt p wie Ms 


in nearly every home Pp office, too) where the book- 4 
case is of the “ fixed-sized ” kind, it is a problem to 
know what to do with surplus books. If piled up on 
shelves they suffer damage from dust and dirt. If 
crammed tightly together in the bookcase, the bindings 
are liable to be torn. 
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Here is a new way of solving the problem for your 
booklover relatives or friends this Christmas. Give one, 
two, three, or more Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic’? Book- 
case Units. The recipient can at any time add more 
Units to take care of surplus books. One book Unit 
with a top and a base forms a complete bookcase. 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases contain only the 
best features in sectional construction; receding glass 
doors with roller bearings, felt strips to protect books 
from dust, noiseless action, etc. They can be built up 
vertically or horizontally to fit in recesses, corners, under 
» windows, Stairs, ete. 


BRITISH MADE. World-famous for QUALITY 
and “ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT 
NEVER FINISHED.” 


Three Styles: ————— 


Standard, Ideal and Universal. T= zp TAR . ; 
apr ager Ll STANDARD Style as illustrated. | 


Send for Catalogue No. 20B, : i 

showing compiete range 1 Oak ... sp a B BO | 
Mahogary igs as ee 2 ef 
If you: have a Gramophone ask for oe < 
particulars of the G.-Il’. Record Units. OF Wits le 

















ass to doors j 


Oak ... - > £8146 @ I 


ste lobe MErnicke Co.sia |My SE 


Office and Library Furnishers. 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1; 98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria St. 


——— 
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‘100 happy 
memories 


The smoker who receives 
a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of such 
fine quality and delicate 
that the utmost 
contentment is 


aroma 
assured 
when smoking each one of 
them—each box one hun- 
dred 


goodwill and discriminat- 


reminders of the 


ing taste of the giver. 


Export Enguiries: Me 





bourne Hart 


A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


* * * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 189/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 


25. 
* * * 


Punch Petit 
cigar of fine quality, Sins. 
long. Costing 126/- per 
box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box of 25. 

* *” * 


Coronas, a 


Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 
cigar of good quality. 
Costing 21/3 per box of 


25. 
* 2 


Supplies can be purchased 
from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in stock, they can 
easily be obtained for you. 


& Co.. Basinghall St., London, E.C.2 





Punch Cigars } 


Havana's Best. 





| FURTHER RECENT EVIDENCE 
as to the QUALITY of EN-TOUT-CAS Courts 


“ You will be pleased to know that all the players 
agreed the EN-TOUT-CAS Courts here were far 
and away the best Courts they had played on.” 


Letter just recetved from the 


CROMER COVERED COURTS CLUB. 


Newhaven Court, Cromer, 


The players included som of the world’s leading players such 
as Senorita de Alvarez, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Miss Joan Fry, 
Mrs. Shepherd Barron, Miss Betty Nuthall and Miss E. E. 
Tanner, besides H. K. Lester, C. R. O. Crole-Rees, D. A. 
Hodges, H. W. Austin, Sir Samuel Hoare and B. R. Lawrence. 


POST Book No. 67, 


with Special Supplement, from the 
SOLE MAKERS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 


FREE SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER. 
London: Fortnum & Mason, 169 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Uniled States Ayents: H, A. ROBINSON & CO 128 I¥ater 
Street, New York. 
Canedtan Agents: DOMINION SPORTS AGENCY, 34 } nge 
Street, Toronto. . 
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Overcoat Catalogue 
Patterns Post Free. 


BURBERRYS 





Winter 


Overcoats 


' 
are usually heavy, and heavy 
only 


Overcoats are not 


tiring to wear, but extremely 
unhealthy, because they pro 
voke excessive perspiration 


and so increase the danger | 
| 
' 


of catching cold. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


| 
WARM without WEIGHT | 


They provide all the warmth ! 


one needs on a cold day, 4 
owing to the fine quality of 
-urprising|s 


the materials, ar 
light-in-weight 


In addition to being Warn 
Burberrs 


without - Weight, 


Overcoats are also 


PROOF without HEAT 


= ; 
Phey defy rain and exclude | | 


wind, yet are entire] 
from oppressive 
cause, in 


heat. 


spite of 


naturally, and always 
tain an even temperature, 





\ free 
beimy 
weatherproof, they ventilate 


Malt 


HAYMARKET 
wi LONDON S.W.1 


| 
| 


| 
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Now is the Time 


= to insure your life. ‘“lo-morrow may be too 
late. ‘To-morrow the doctors may not 
certify you as ‘ a good life.” Premiums, too, 
should be considered. As you grow older, 
so they grow heavier. Why not write to- 
s day, stating exact age, for particulars of 
policies most suited to your needs, to the 


_ Scottish Widows 
vo Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


llead Office: 9 St. Andrew 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuar 
28 Cornhill, F.C.3, & 17 Waterloo Ulace, SWA 


HAMANN 





bunds 
25) Millions. 


Square, Edinburgh 


London 


ty iy 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THE ST. LEGER 
STAKES, 1776-1925 


by J. S. FLEFCHER 


Author of * Picturesque Yorkshire,” ete. 


The Blades 
for Sturdy 
Service 


—365 days in the year 
—are the Witkinson. 





(In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 
21/- net.) 


An authoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic 
- ; me Me race run on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded. 
No flexible metal W afer-bladc, Mr. Fletcher has done ample justice to his theme. The book is 


stamped out by machinery, can take full of entertaining anecdote and should be widely popular. 
the keen everlasting edge of these 
sections of hand-forged, hollow- 1 1 
ground steel, equalled in shaving , MORE ; ET rERS 
qualities only by a barber's straight 
at its sharpest, and the new Adjustable by 
Safety Frame enables the depth of cut to PALL MALL 
be adjusted to individual requirements, WINIFRED GRAHAM 
(4/6 net.) 
No. 121. Set with 7 “mT See : F 
Hollow Grcund Blades, ‘This book is given to the public at the express desire of my 
cach etched with a day cf Father, who has written me private messages every day, since 
S the week, New Adjustable he passed over into the world of real, active, and unending life. 


razor. 
afety Shaver Shaver Frame, Automatic He asked me to take down this accompanying volume to ‘ My 





The Automatic Stropper keeps the edge 











Stropping Machine. In Letters from Heaven,’ first published in 1923. . . . He advis 

WITH HOLLOW CROUND BLADES a eos Oak 42 all who wish to establish communication to give up a portion o 
2 Chae 7 ee mt their time daily to the beautiful work of making the chain of love 
— : | stronger and more enduring, till they f rejoin those who 

| await the supreme moment of welcoming yved ones.” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE No. 120. Medel, de Lure 


Ivory Handle and / 
Gold Plate Finish 63, ™ 


From the Preface. 


Manufactured by 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 

















THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD., No, 122. Set as No. 121 
53 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. but with 3 Hollow Ground > ablist , a ; : 
Cun, Sword & Razor Makers. Works: Acton, W.4, = polished 25, « ‘F ublishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 
T. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Also sets at 15,6 and 8, €, 
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Alade only by 


CARR & CO LTD 


CARLISLE. 
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THEATRES, &c, 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
og As ge ER 15th, 16th and 17th, RUDOLPH VALENTINO in 
*THE SON oF THE SHEIK”; Jack Holt, Florence Vidor and 
Noah ~. in “ THE ENCHANTED BILL,” ectc. NOVEMBER 
Jsth, 19th and 26th. LEW CODY and Gertrude Olmsted in 
“DREAMS OF MONTE CARLO"; ‘* MOANA,” a Story of 
Samox, ctc. Managing Director. Sle O-WALD STOLL. 











FCRTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 
Nightly at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday \ Saturday at 2.30. 
THE CRADLE. SON 
THE LOVER 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 

All S Bookable. ‘Phone: Regent 1307. 
POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Langham 6102. 
Grastonsury Prayers in Little Plays of St. Francis, 
by Lavrence Housman. 

One Week from Nov. 15th. Evgs. 8.15. Mat.: Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


—-— —____ — 


Wb, 2 Ce Wh. We Wh. Wi. Ua.. Uh 


ae 
The Colds That Others Give Us 


ORE colds are caught through contact with infected persons 

than from any other cause. To avoid this ever-present risk 
make a habit of putting a drop of “ Vapex” on your handker- 
chief every pacer ae the reby surrounding yourself with a 
pleasant germ-proof atmosphere which will last all day. 
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PREVENTS 


“FLU 


W, RELIEVES 


» COLDS 


“* 





LVS 


All Chemists 2/- “aa; 3/- Institutional size 12/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KE RFOOT eC co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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For acute 
dyspepsia. 


tr INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger’s Food: As a supper 
dish it induces restful sleep. 


Sold in Lins by all Cho Prices: 14; 28; 4-; 86 














LIBERTY'S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 

















OVERCOATS TURNED 


d retailored absolutely like new Also suite and ladies’ 
oueine nts, ete Get ‘the best results by sending them to 
THE PIONEER TURNING SPECIALI {STs. 
Prices to snit all. Estimates and booklet 
HE LONDON TURNING co. (ont. A), 
e is Chardmore Read, London, N. 16. 
| exten, 


‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 
—— me mi 


Competition |, 








Spectator 


| NOVEMBER 13. 














" BLACKLEAD 
GRADATIONS 


4D. each. 


COPYING 
NOW 


























This bottle filled with 
“Nulli Sccundus” treble 
strength gum costs only 
3d. Pius the Patent 
Rubber Helmet the com- 
plete Ever Ready Bottle 
Gum costs only 1/-. The 
tiny mouth in the Patent 
Helmet enables you, out 
of each bottle, to put 
11,009 inches of Gum ia 
a ccntinuous flow just 
where you want it 








No waste! !.cakage impossi ib! e lean, 
tidyandhandy. Inaword:* EV i Me RE. IDY. 


1/- of Stationers or d‘rect (post free 1/3) from:— 
SAMUEL JONES & CO., LTD., 











BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





——————— -- ee —<———-§ —$— 


THE UNION BANK OF ¢ AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. (¢ apital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7 "000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED oa 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILL 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 











re Se eS SAR SS SERGE 


Compet:t must cut out and enc! this coupon, (Sce page 861.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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THE CASANOVA SOCIETY 
THREE NEW LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Natural Philosophy of Love 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated by 
EZRA POUND, with a Postcript. 


Limited to 1,500 copies. Crown 4to. 21 nel. 

“The Casanova Society is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced this trans slatic n of a book which ranks with the work eof 
Fabre and Maeteilinck.”—New Statesma 


The Courtesan in Literature and Life 
By C. HAYWARD. With 8 Plates. 
Limited to 1,380 copi Crewn 4lo. 42/- net. 

May justly be described as a Courtesan’s Who's Wik 


, Carrying 


the story from the old ritual prostitution of Babylon to our own 


day. 





Woman: A Satire 


A Translation in Verse of Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, 
by F. A. WRIGHT. With 8 collotypes from 
illustrations by R. B. BROOK-GREAVES. 


Limited to 500 copies. Crown 4io0. 31/6 net. 


A fine edition of Juvenal’s most famous satire, in which he uses 
his marvellous power of expression to castigate the female sex. 
The illustrations are remarkable. 





New Prospectus on application lo 


68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





OVERSEAS 


Letter-writing, now in Decline, is only saved 
from passing to Eclipse by our friends abroad. A 
knowledge of what ‘‘ Mail-day ’’ means to them 
lends power to many an elbow. Scarcely less 
poignant is the appeal for ‘‘ something to read ”’ ; 
this is the Season and the time is here ; is almost 
Our Stock and our Staff promote 
delighted friends- 


“ 


past, in fact. 


quick decision and ensure 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





















LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


T is always safe to give No. R.1. Men‘’s Linen Hem- 
Handkerchiefs because stitched Handkerchiefs with 
they are sure to be accept- hand-embroidered initial Size 


about 19 ins., } in. hem. 
able. But pay a tribute to Specie! offer r 
your own good sense as well See dasen 10, 6 
as to the taste of the re- No. A.2. Men's Linen Hem- 


cipient by seeing that all 
Handkerchiefs you give are 
of fine Irish Linen direct 
from Robinson & Cleaver. 

Write for SAMPt ES and LIST 40P. Sent Post Free. Carriage 
and C.0.D. fecs paid on orders of 20/- and upwards in U.K. 


ROBINSON&CLEAVE! 
Irish Linen BELF FAST phe 


Manufacturers 


stitched Handkerchiefs. Size 

about 17} ins., with j in. hem. 

Special offer. / 
Per dozen / 
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A Selection. from 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Autumn, 1926 
MY EARLY LIFE 


Write for a complete list 





By Ture Ex-Emperor or Germany, WILLIAM IT. With 

many hitherto unpublished Illustrations. 30/- net. 
OSMAN DIGNA 

3y H. C. JACKSON. With a Preface by Gen. Sir 


Reginald WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


With a portrait and a map. 12/6 net. 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES 

sy LUCAS, 6/- net. 
THE OUTLINE OF SANITY . 

By G. K. CHESTERTON, 6/- net. 
GORGEOUS TIMES 

By E. V. KNOX. 5/- net. 
THE LITTLE ANGEL 

3y ROBERT LYND. - net. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 6/- net. 
STRAINED RELATIONS 
A Book of Humorous Verse. By 
GR. AH. AM. Illustr: te d. 
LONDON TYPES: Taken from Life 
ag text by W. PETT RIDGE, and the 


Captain HARRY 
6/- net. 


25 Pictures 


by E. O. HOPPE 10/6 net. 
THE NIGHTS OF LONDON 
sy H. V. MORTON. 3/6 net. 


P.T.O. 


A New Volume of Drawings. By “FOUGASSE.” 


10/6 net. 
THE QUEST FOR WINTER SUNSHINE 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Illustrated. 6/- net. 
AN AFRICAN ELDORADO: The Belgian 
Congo By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, FRG. 
Illustrated. 15/- net. 
A TRAVELLING SCHOLAR 
By T. CROUTHER GORDON, D.F.C., B.D. _ Iilus- 
trated. 6/- net. 
THE LAND OF MAGELLAN 
By W. S. BARCLAY. Illustrated. 


12/6 net. 
CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA : 


By C. P. SKRINE, LC.S., with an Introduction by 

Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 21/- net. 
FRANCISCAN ITALY 

3y HAROLD F. GOAD. Illustrated. 15/- net. 
IN AND ABOUT ROME 

By COLIN R. COOTE. Illustrated. 18/- net. 
FASCISM 

By GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 7/6 net. 





For Children 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 
Sy A. A. MILNE. With Decorations by FE. H. 
Shepard. 7/6 net. Leather, 10/6 net. 
TEDDY BEAR, and Other Songs 


(from “When We Were Very Young.”) Words by 
A. A. MILNE, Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON. 
Decorations by iE. H. SHEPARD, 7/6 net. 

FORTY GOOD. MORNING TALES 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3/6 net. 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS BOOK 





3y ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated by L. HUMMEL. 
2/- net. 
THE LATEST NOVELS 
7/6 net. 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE H. C. Bailey 


Robert Hichens 
John Murray Gibbon 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM 
EYES OF A GYPSY 


MASQUERADE Richard Hawke 
THE LEAN YEARS Julian Laverack 
THE BEATING WING FE. Guy Schofield 


N. W. Byng 
Christine Campbell Thomson 
Lord Ernest Hamilton 


THE LAWLESS LOVER 
IN A FAR CORNER 
LAUNCELOT 

3/6 net 


THE BLACK PAVILION Augustus Muir 


METHUEN & CQ., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


—— 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





YHE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
10-6. (1) Chile—Paintings by Alvaro Guevara. 
2) FB. Wadsworth—Tempera Paintings. 


-— 








FOR SALE AND TO LET 





{IRLS’ DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Good Lond. 

J suburb, large income. Principals or solicitors only. 
— Write E., co Dixon & Hunt, 4 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 1. 





YHELSEA.—To Let (furnished) for three months, 
modern non-basement house with all labour-saving 
conveniences. Two reception (large), 4 bedrooms, 2 bath. 
Rent, nine guineas a week or offer. No agents. — Write 
Box E., 26 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





ADY owning old-world house in picturesque Buck- 

4 inghamehire village can take another for winter. 
Indoor sanitation; bath; continuous hot water. 
Mod. terms : com. home.— Curwen, Long Crendon, Bucks. 





\ THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Kreakfast, 
6s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement ; Bedroom 
only 4s, a day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





tORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted. to begin duty in January, 1927, an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good Honours Degree 
to teach English throughout the School 

Salary in aecordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from 
the Head-Mistress, County School for Girls, Penzance, 
to whom they should be returned as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than the 27th November, 
1926. 

F. RB. PASCOR, 
Secretary for Education. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
Sth November, 1926. 





ENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 


DENBIGHSHIRE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


Applications are hereby invited for the post of 
TRINCIPAL of the above Institute. 

Salary £700, rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£950, subject to a deduction of 5°, in respect of 
Superannuation. 

An Honours Degree in Science is essential. and a 
knowledge of Mining will be a recommendation. 

Applications, endorsed * Principal, Denbighshire 
Technical Institute,” accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or 
before the 3ist December, 1926—20 copies of the form 
of application and of the testimonials to be sent by 
each candidate. Candidates who desire the receipt of 
their applications to be acknowledged should enclose 
a stamped addressed post card. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

J. ©. DAVIES, 
Secretary and Director of Education, 
Fducation Officea, 
Ruthin 
&th November, 1926. 





*REAT MALVERN PRIORY CHURCH. —Senior 
G Curacy Vacant. Graduate, experienced teacher, 
good visitor, Liberal Evangelical.—Apply: Vicar. 





— UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER. 


ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

Applications are invited for the post of VICE- 
WARDEN. Preference will be given to a graduate. 
Duties to commence January 10th, 1927. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, to whom all applications should be sent 
not later than Monday, November 29th. 





TFYHE HERTFORDSHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL. 

The Council invites applications for the post of 
SECRETARY. The appointment will be a full-time 
one, and the commencing salary £350 per annum. 
Knowledge and experience of rural social and educa- 
tional organizations a recommendation. Applications, 


with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should posted not later than November 19th to 
the Chairman, James Dudley, Howgills, Letchworth. 





essen ss MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
& - " 
ELLIS KADOORIE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School. 
Candidates should be not more than 25 years of age, 
unmarried, hold the Board of Education Certificate or 
a Teaching Diploma issued by a_ recognised British 
University, and the Certiileate of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council. They must have special qualifications 
in Drawing and Geography. Degree desirable. Pay : 
Taels 315 per mensem, without allowances, except parti- 
cipation in the Superannuation Fund. Additional pay 
at the rate of Taels 25 per mensem is granted to fully 
trained and certificated teachers holding a University 
degree. The value of the Tael may be taken at 2s. 4d., 
but exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

Agreement :—For three years with increase of pay if 
agreement is renewed. Liberal Superannuation Fund. 
Free medical attendance is provided by municipal 
surgeons and employees are exempt from all municipal 
rates and taxes. 

First class passage is provided and half pay during the 
voyage. Further particulars and form of application 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents, to whom 
applications should be sent. 

Messrs. John Pook & Co., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68 Fenchurch Street. 
London, E.C. 5. 
November, 1926, 





TFYHOROUGHLY EFFICIENT SECRETARIES with 

or without University qualifications can be recom- 
mended by the CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR WOMEN, 54 Russell Square, Phone: Museum 
7396. No fees. 





|S euaeaaaacr OF DUBLIN, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


The PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PERSTAN, 
AND HINDUSTANI is now vacant. Applications, 
accompanied by a detailed statement of qualifications 
and copies of testimonials, must reach the undersigned 
on or before Tuesday, November 30th. The duties, 
which consist mainly in lecturing Probationers for the 
Indian Civil Service, will begin on January LOth, 1927. 

The salary attached to the Chair is £250 per annum, 
and the tenure is for seven years in the first instance, 
but the Professor will be eligible for re-election, Chambers 
in College will be provided. 





G. WaTERnOrSE, 
Secretary to the University Council. 


6th November. 1926, 












LECTURES. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TERACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairmen, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. EK. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





JASTBOURNE.—-THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Seience subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor: THk Lorp BisHop or Lonpoy, 
Principal: JoskPH EDWARDs, M.A. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for 
Advanced Students as well as a GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION for Younger Girls. By the recent extension of the 
College buildings increased facilities are given for the 
teaching of SCIENCE. In addition to preparation for 
other Public Examinations Students may be prepared for 
the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
CONJOINT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one-year’s Course in Housewifery and HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT and one in SECRETARIAL WORK 
are also offered. 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting 
places of interest in London. For all particulars of 
College, Preparatory School and Residence, apply to 
the Secretary, Miss E. Southgate, 43 45 Harley Street, 
Ww. il. 





*NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ CHEMICAL WARFARE" will be 
given by Brig.-General H. HARTLEY, €.B.E., M.C., 
F.R.S. (late Controller of the Chemical Warfare Depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Munitions) at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 8.W. 7) 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Prof. H. Brereton Baker, (.B.E., 
F.R.S. (Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial College of 
Science). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





x= COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 
buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above seq 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser. 
vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College) j 





AUTICAL TRAINING.—Thames Nautical 1 raining 
College, H.M.S. Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent, for 

the education of boys to become Officers in the Merchant 
Service. Age limit 11 fo 16 years. Special scheme of 
entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R., Royal Indian 
Marine, etc. Shipowners give preference to * Worcester’ 
Cadets. Moderate terms. Illustrated prospectus from 
Secretary, T.N.T.C. (A.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3, 





( UEEN’S College, Taunton.—-For details re Entrance 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman, M.A, 
(ex-Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Lieut. Commr. R.N,), 





7s GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SRA, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon), 





he yo Prep. Schcol (Boys), country, playing 
fleld 8 ac.—Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston,Co. Durham, 








] ATH.—* La Sainte Union Convent,’ Pulteney 

Road. High School for Girls and Preparatory School 
for Boys under 12. Entire charge taken of pupils whose 
parents are abroad. 





| ae GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUs- 

SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can be 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hel- 
born, London, W.C.1.: Telephones: Chancery 7638-9, 





OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





IGHFLELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 





—.. HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. large grounds, bracing air, 
Excellent health record.--Address: The Principal. 





I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURREY. 


Bracing climate, Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss . M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





a MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 

Head-Mistress: Mra. D. M. HENMAN, MA. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to 
Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 
moor, N. Staffs. Charming country residence, 650 
ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers. Principal: 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts, 





JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding 

School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





eI HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London. 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 











\T. HELEN’S. COCK ERMOUTH.— Boarding School 
h for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalied Situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 
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YEAGER HOUSE, HAYLING ISLAND, Hants,.— ITERARY & Gen. Typewriting—MSS. 1s. 1,000 words \ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotci) 
os Boarding School for Girls. Ueaithy sit’n near sea, 4 carbon, 3d.—Cass, 18¢ Thurnham S8t., Lancaster. | i ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf cours>; 


Fspecially beneficial delicate children.—Apply Principal, 














rgexrteweoeRt az, 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL S¢ HOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Road, Bourne mic uth). 
CHATRMAN Rey. J. D. JON M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DaAvir, B. {3 London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 ac res, 
facing Bournemouth Bay Entrance Scholar ships. 

Prospectus from the Principal 





Pub Sch Sesion, from 
; fees from £70 p.a.— 
Thompson, M.A. (Oxon). 


7 HITCHU RCH Shropshire 
18 good Roarding Ho 
tress Miss H. L. 


“KT IL L I SDI N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
W's Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School 


Wore a 


Head-M re 








PV copay GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 


Pro Rev, F. M. Etherington, Wrington. 
Somerset, & ‘k therine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150; girls over 14, £130, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
_ 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and ‘UTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 






_ 


of training in Secretarial Work, 


ments giving 4 course 
NO CHARGES WHAT- 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 


\ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION, Messra. J. & J. PATON 


having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best. Schools and 
Tutors In this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 





Re liable information and 
t suitable establishments 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
WW advice concerning the mos 


will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
‘nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 


London, W.1 
Publishers of 
to Schools in existence. 


‘ EDITION now 
2 1*y Yea c 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
*SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 33, 





READY. The Girls’ School 

r Book contains details of schools of varying 
chon ter and fees and sound advice about Careers, Post 
Free &s,. H. F. W. Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 











Iid., 31 Mus eum Street. London, W.C 1, 
FOREIGN 
YWITZE RLAND.—TLausanne, Lutry, Chiteau 


finishing school for giris. 
Domestic Science. Summer 
Escort from and 


Bienvenue. First-class 
Languages, Music, Art, 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. 
to London. — Principals Mmes. Rufer. 





Mile. Rutfer will be in London first week in December 
and arrange interviews with parents. Letters to be 
addressed during November at ** Woodbank,” Sandiway, 
Cheshire. 

———— —————— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 











{ LOCUTION.— Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR 
y} teaches PursLic SPEAKING (Private Pees 
Write for Brochure, 401 Strand, W.C. 

*PEELCH and Song without Strain. Rapid method 
h of Elocution, enabling clergymen, lecturers, &c., 
to speak without strain. RHef.: Rev. Barrett Lennard, 
Rector, Crawley, Sussex. Singing lessons also on speedy 
method.— Margaret Irvine (Pupil of Tosti), 45 Grey- 


hound Mansions, London, W. 6. 





for all 
wWw.i4, 


Greek, Maths., &c., 
B. A., 14 Els ham-rd., 


FHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Tea by Post. Latin, 
xan - Charleston, 








AL 


_™ rHOR 83 
_ Wants 1 Collections of original Poems, also Plays and 
Novels, for Publication in small Volume Form, known 
or Unknown Authors Send MSS. to :— 

BYRNE & LANE, 
STREET, DUBLIN. 








12 CAMDEN 





( ‘OOD typing by experts \uthors’ MSS., 1s. per 1,000 
I owe rds, carbon copy 2d,— W. Guy Jones, Kaglan,Mon. 





EARN to Write Articles and Stories: earn while 
4 you learn: booklet free.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





] ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per}, 000 words : ¢ arbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N, McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 








BERMAN, — Shorthand, 
52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. 


Typewriting, 
Ger. 1737. 


\ Iss Bf. 
4 Translations. 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Successful 

authors should communicate with Ronald Massey 
film rights for sale. The only English 
Angeles, the world centre for Moving 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria 





have 
in Los 

Production. 
London, 8.W 


if they 
Agency 
Picture 
Street, 





{ONG Poems Wanted.—Popular composer is prepared 
h to consider good snappy Song Lyries with a view 
to arranging Musie for immediate pul ition. Known 
or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS.—Box 783 
Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd., 231, Strand, W.C. 2 








fg RITING.— MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words, Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteed.--Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, s.w.12. 








nd Revision of MSS, 
MSS., Is per 
Bucks, 


Proof-reading a 
late London Univ. 
Hill, Monks Risborough, 


FOR THE 


IVY PEWRITING, 
by expd. clerk, 
1,000 words.— Miss 





TABLE, &c. 


BA ~ ON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10—12_~ ths, 

fd. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ins. 1s. 644. 
Smoked or Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








Ib. 
free.— LE. 





large Spring Chickens 


Bie: ING HENS 7s. 6d, pair, 2 
ready for table. 


12s. 6d., post paid and dressed 








Cash with order.—Hermitage Poultry Farm, Andover, 
] RITISH COLUMBIAN APPLES (40-lb — case), 

Jonathans, Mackintosh Reds, Grime’s Golden, 
17s. 6d. per case. Grape Fruit (80), 40s. Carriage paid. 
Cash withorder. Buy your fruit by the case from the im 
porters, Mash and Austin, Ltd., 36-40 Glasshouse St , W.1, 
I AVID NEAVE & SON, Bakers, 85 Perth Road, 

Dundee Famed Scots h Shortb wae. Pin Shert- 
bread; 4 cakes, 4°, 1d. ; 6, 5s, Od. ; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free, 





ge LTRY Large Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 7s. pair, 
Fat Turkeys, 12s. cach; Fat Geese, 7s. 6d. each, 
Jrussed, — Miss Jordan, Poultry Dealer, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


; lea 


STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
2s. 





THOLEMEAL — or 
Ground with 
per 7 Ib. carton, 

The Brewhurst 


stones only. Cash with order 
post free, Put up in strong 
Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 


3d. 
cartons. 





GARDENING 

YRAZY PAVING, Walling a 
from Quarry. Sundials 
Prices.— Rhymney Quarries, 


J UsT 
e : ‘ 
RHODODENDRONS FOR EVER 
By Cart. F. KIincpon Ward, 

the ecclebrated botanical explorer and 
Many illustrations from actual photographs, 

Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; with postage, 3s. 9d. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD 

> Tavistock Street, W.C.2 





nd Rockery stone direct 
Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4, 





oOvU Tt? 
YONE. 


1orticulturist 


London, 











TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





| ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


(with separate Narsing Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour. Telephone: 
Kensington 1590 and 5223. 


HOTEL 





DIRECTORY 


a E SPORTS, LIMITED, 








Chairman: Sik HENRY LUNN, 


























The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus MALOJA, 
Palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Rezina, Kiger, 
etc., MORGLNS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, 
Park: SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belve fere, 
Plans of Hotels from Secretary, 5PN Endsleigh Gardens, 
Wil.1 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 341. Lift. 
| OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension 

now open. Very pleasantiy situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
34 guineas wer kly. From 12s, 6d. a day From 8s. 64. a 
night (Bed, breakfast, Bath and Attendance). Telephon 
Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 





NVERNESS.— Palace Hot — Charming situation over 





looking River Ness. Evi comfort, cent, heating, 
garage. Spee, Boarding forme 3. Apply: Manageress. 
ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
4 British Museum, Great Kussell Street. First Class 
Temperance Hotel. Redroom, Breakfast and attendance 


from 8s. 6d. per night, Tele. “ Thackeray, London.’ 














magnificent sea views every room ; 
chef; elec. light; gas-fires in bedroms., 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; 
garages, Comfortable car for hire. 


seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. 

\ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est, 
4 1853. 260 bedrooms, Supreme for comfort, 
pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, S.H. 


excellent cui-ine, 

Rasy reach sv, 
shady garden. Good 
Summer and winter 
Tel. 189 Sidmouth, 
































R® FORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 
A RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 
i private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, 
river, country; good centre. Guests reed., temp. or 
perm., from 50s. and 42s Box 1344, Spec r 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suit:, 
4 Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert ta : staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Read, 
N.16. We collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Hivchest 
Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


returned post free. Best prices paid for O!d Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guarantced by the reliable firm: 8. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


= ICIAL Teeth 
i other firms ; 
Londo n Tooth Co., 





(old) bought at 20°; more than 
Letters confidential. Call or post.— 
Dept. 8, 23 Baker Street, W. 1, 





BAZAARS, 





ATTRA TIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR 
Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “ Highart ’’ Ware. 
Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
by skilled artists. Quaint hond-painted Suc ile Lesther 
Goods, Life-like, seasonable Artilicial Flowera.— Victoria 
Art Lounge, De; 91 Victoria St., , London, S.W. 1; 




















| ARGAINS IN BOOKS. November Catalogue, 
containing a special list of New Standard Re- 
mainders in all hes of Literature, now ready, free on 
request, y: new condition as first published, 
offered at Bargain Prices.-H. J. Glaisher, Remainder 

Booksellt 55 and 457B Wigmore Street, W. }. 
( YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
remedy, Tins Is. 4d., 23. 64., 48. 61., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 

expor’, lower rates, 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 


notice of 
Prepail 
letters) 
Office, 


invited to bring their announcements to the 
the many thousancs of readers of the Spectator 
— i Advertisements cost 28, per line (36 
per ert} and should reach the Spectator 
13 York Stree Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, 9 Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
23° for 6 insertions; 5° for 13; 7}%o for and 


} AVE YOUR 

Arms, Crest, 
Artistic 
free.—Henry B. 
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OWN BOOKPLATE.--Your own 
Motto, or other ideas Incorporated. 
and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 








Rabbit Wool 
The 
ndsor, 


MONE 
Is. 
Kings M 
l EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e., 
also ail kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitte.l 
personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Senl 
postcard for illustrated booklet to $/14,Wim. D. Johnson, 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
| | pong Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246,Stornoway,Scotlan1. 


ow 
Farming 
iiachel 


TO MAKE 
Price 
oynug, 


by Angora 
Vacancies Pupils 
ad, Winkfleld, W 




































i} er Lace! Presentation Convent, Youghal 
Co Cork.—Beautifal Irish Needlepoiat and other 

hand-made laces Aliar-falls, Al Cottas, Rochets, 

«ec, Ready for wear. Golden, Silver, and Wedding 
Presents, Direct from the Lace School. 

GLOuEENENG NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e. 

\ Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery 

colourings ; big profits. Customer writes 

was much adn i and sold out before anything ., 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “'S,”” Lindfield, Sussex. 
GTaurs Wanted, old ctions, ¢ imulations 

on overs St stating price Most 

varieties for le italogue free.—LBridger & 
Kay Ltd 2. 
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READERS who obtain 
the SPECTATOR through 
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of Address to the Agencies pDIRECT—and 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thcrety 
avoiding delay. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A Selection 


o . oe P ° 

Religion in the Making 

: LOWELL LECTURES, 1926 , 

By A. N. WHITEHEAD, F.R.S., Sc.D. 

Crown 8vo. 6s net 
A new book by Professor Whitehead, whose Science 
and the Modern World, had a remarkable reception 
during the first part of the present year. The aim of 
the lectures was to give a concise analysis of the various 
factors in human nature which go to form a religion, 
to exhibit the inevitable transformation of religion with 
the transformation of knowledge, and more especially 
to direct attention to the foundation of religion on our 
apprehension of those permanent elements by reason 
of which there is a stable order in the world, permanent 
elements apart from which there could be no changing 
world. 


Psychology Applied to 


Education 
A Series of Lectures on the Theory and 
Education. 


Practice of 


By the late JAMES WARD, Sc.D. (Cantab), LL.D. 
(Edin.), D.Se. (Oxon) 
Edited by G. DAWES HICKS, M.A.,, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net 
Cambridge Psychological Library 

After an introductory chapter on the possibility and 
value of a theory of education, the book deals with the 
general nature and growth of a child’s mind and with 
the development of perception, imagination, intellect, 
character, sympathy, personality, and so forth. The 
lectures are written in the author's happiest and 
brightest manner. 


The Philosophy of 
Francis Bacon 


An Address Delivered at Cambridge on the Occasion 
of the Bacon Tercentenary, October 5, 1926 
By C. D. BROAD, Litt.D., F.B.A, 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 


After Many Years 


A tale of experiences and impressions gathered in the 
course of an obscure life 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
Ihe author recalls the impressions of a long life, in 
which, he writes, “I have seen changes in several 
parts of the country so striking and significant that I 
venture to record them in the form of a narrative.” 
His reminiscences of Cambridge, which occupy the 
greater part of the book, begin just about the time 
when Leslie Stephen’s Sketches leave off. 


The New Shakespeare 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON 
A new volume, 4s You Like It, is now ready 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net 


A Short Italian Dictionary 
By ALFRED HOARE 
Volume I]—English-Italian. New and enlarged e 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net 
(Volume I, Italian-English, 10s 6d net. 
Volumes I and II, bound together, 21s net) 


lition 


Forest, Steppe, and Tundra 
Studies in Animal Environment 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND (Mrs H. H. Brindley) 
With 8 Plates, 8 Text Figures, and a Map 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 

The author describes in turn the tropical forest of 
South America, the Steppe, the Tundra, and the forest 
of Northern Asia, and in each case gives a general 
account of the animals, their relation to physical con- 
ditions, to plants, and to each other. A bibliography is 
appended to each section. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde 


Edited from the copy in Jesus College Library, 
Cambridge 
By F. BRITTAIN. 

With 2 illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. 3s 6d net 

This poem, which is surmised to be the work of 
Henry Bradshaw, was printed by Pynson, probably 
between 1508 and 1527, and only two copies of it are 
known to exist. Saint Radegund is a strictly historical 
character of the sixth century, whose tomb at Poitiers is 
still visited by pilgrims, 


The Cambridge Historical 


Journal 
Editorial Committee: E. A. Benians, M.A., Z. N. 
Brooke, M.A., Prof. J. B. Bury, Litt.D., J. H. Clapham, 
Litt.D., W. F. Reddaway, M.A., Prof. J. Holland 
Rose, Litt.D., Harold Temperley, Litt.D. (Hon. Editor). 
Vol. 2. No. 1. 1926. 6s net. Now ready 

ConTeNnrs.—lI. “ The Fear of the Orient in the Roman 
Empire.” By M. P. Charlesworth, M.A. II. “ The 
English Wool Trade in the Reign of Edward IV.” By 
Eileen E. Power, D.Lit. III. “ Edmund Burke and the 
Origins of the Theory of Nationality.” By A. B. C. 
Cobban, M.A., Ph.D. IV. “ The Diary of a Country 
Gentleman in 1688.” By P. C. Vellacott, M.A., D.S.O. 
Nores AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


The University of Chicago Press 
Publications 


Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge Univ ersity 
Press. Recently published :— 


The Business Life of Ancient Athens 
By G. M. CALHOUN. With an Introduction by 
W. E. CREED. Crown 8vo. 10s net 


The Democratic Way of Life 
By T. V. SMITH. 12mo. 8s 91 net 
The Outlook for American Prose 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH.  8vo. 12s 6d net 


Social Control of Business 
By J. M. CLARK. Crown S8vo. 20s net 
Materials for the Study of Business Series 


A Introduction to the Gospels 
Revised “iifition. By ERNEST D. BURTON and 
HAROLD R. WILLOU GHBY. Crown 8vo. 8s 9d net 


The Nature of the World and of Man 
By Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, Edited by H. H. NEWMAN. 
With 132 Text-figures and other Illustrations and 4 

Charts. 8vo. 20s net 
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Faber & Gwyer 


The Psalms of David 


The text based on the version of COVERDALE, edited by GEORGE RYLANDS.  IVith thirty- 
two drawings by FRIDESWITH HUDDART (BARONESS DE LYNDEN), 

The version of Coverdale is that of the Great Bible, which is still used in the Book of Common 
Prayer, The Baroness de Lynden’s drawings show an intensely imaginative and individual 
talent. 21s. net 


Pastiche 


A Music-Room Book 
by YVONNE CLOUD 
With twenty-eight drawings by EDMOND X. KAPP 








Miss Yvonne Cloud’s chapters speak with many voices and exhaust the secrets of a wide range 
of musical personalities and musical problems, Many of Mr. Kapp’s drawings are already 
classics in the musical world. 

The edition is limited to 780 copies, 750 of which are for sale. Each copy is signed by the artist 
and the author, and will include a duplicate of one of the plates. J2s. net, 


A Hist f Caricat 
by BOHUN LYNCH 
Vith twenty-one reproductions in collotype and twelve reproductions in line from the work of 
the most celebrated caricaturists from Leonardo de Vinci to Max Beerbohm. 


» 


This very attractive book fills a gap in the literature of art. 25s. net 
There also is an editicn-de-luxe, printed on English hand-made paper, of 106 copies signed by 
: : . 59. . 
the author. 100 copies are for sale. 52s. Od. net. 


Italy and Fascismo Architectural Style 


by A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, A.R.1.B 


y LUIGI STURZO ; bs < ; 
b) Author of Good and Bad Manners in \rc “hit 
With a portrait of the author in photogravure and ture.” [ith over seventy illustratio 
an introduction by Professor Gitpert Murray Mr. Edwards explains in clear and non-technical 
5 , language the rezsons why buildings are or are not 
The first authoritative criticism of the Fascist works of art. He has much to say about street 
régime. Ids. net. architecture, which is of particular interest at this 
time, when so large a part of London is being 
i ] rebuilt. ls. 6d. net. 
Our Industrial Jungle Stud § Balstie 
A > 
by FRANK R. ROSE, M.P. (Labour) for North Aberdeen. uc y O mpu e 
: EARLE WELBY 
With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. 8. CLYNES, M.P. Wish numevous ilinsivations 
“Our Industrial Jungle” is a considered plea for io Welby is th (abies yg to —— a 
. . ry Pat} ot Swinburne 1e Mar vlace o 
Industrial peace and goodwill. The author has stood a * ge it iket urne t . oe a peace OF 
almost alone amongst accredited Labour representa- those over-discreet likenesses, which have so little 
resembled their iar from discreet original.  J6s. net. 


tives in opposing the strike as a weapon for constant nig : 
use. 5s. nel. The Life and Letters of 


The Truth about Moscow Tobias Smollett 


by HENRI BERAUD Author of “ A Life of Thackeray,” ete 
\ new biography and critic al study of the author 
A lively and more than readable account of a visit of “Humphrey Clinker,” “ Peregrine Pickle,” and 
recently paid to Moscow. The book forms a con “Roderick Random.” Mi Melville’ s Smollet is as 
vincing exposition of the fallacies of every phase much a pleasure to read as it was obviously a 
of Boishevism. Os. net pleasure to write. 12s. 6d. net. 


We shall be glad to send you our | Autum n Li ist. Pos st Fe ree on A pplication. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, w ,4, 
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Their youth is not raw and their old age is 
never seedy. They come into your life seasoned 
and mellow, strong and yet subdued. At long 
last they will be your veterans, scarred and 


stained and weathered with much serving. 


Yet will their old age be kindly and comely 
and serviceable, and long after you can “really 
wear them no longer” you will find yourself 


wearing them quite a lot. 


LOT US$ 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MeEN’s: Shoes 5§5/-; Boots 63/=# 
WOMEN’S: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


Lotus, Ltrp., STAFFORD & Northampton ™ AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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